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LASSES for the unemployed in 

New York City in which highly 

trained men and women on relief 
were employed as teachers, were organ- 
ized a year ago by the State Education 
Department, cooperating with the Tem- 
porary Emergency Relief Administration. 
This project has now been made state 
wide with classes in fifty-five towns and 
cities. Homemaking has been an impor- 
tant part of this program and 240 home- 
making teachers are now employed in this 
work in twenty-two cities and towns. 

The purpose of this project is two- 
fold—to offer educational opportunities 
to the thousands of unemployed and to 
give the so-called white collar group on 
relief an opportunity to earn a living 
rather than to be recipients of charity. 

The selection of the personnel for 
teaching the homemaking classes has been 
a constant problem. Desiring well trained 
persons for this work, the standard first 
set was two years of college training in 
home economics, or its equivalent. How- 
ever, this standard was soon set aside be- 
cause so very few women with this ex- 
perience were available. Intelligent 
women with exceptional experience but 
with little or no college training have 
been filling the ranks. Scarcely any were 
trained in home economics. Nurses, ma- 
trons, dressmakers, milliners, designers, 
actresses, physical education teachers, 
cooks, and homemakers have been selected 
in their stead and are proving successful. 

Some exceptional women with only 
eighth-grade schooling are found in our 
state group and are eagerly learning as 
well as giving help. We select first for the 
job to be done, making note of: 

1. School training. 

2. Life experiences. In this we consider 

a. family background 
b. individual experience— 
in positions 
in social contacts 
in own family life 
If a woman indicates that she has met 
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life with intelligence and has used ex- 
periences as learning situations, she has 
possibilities for us. The philosophy which 
we have used is that a woman shall have 
learned from these same experiences and 
shall be able to pass her learning on to 
others. With this in mind, her life ex- 
perience is far more important than her 
school training. 

The preliminary teacher training is 
brief, ten days a maximum but rare, five 
days more usual, with a half-day a week 
training continuous during employment. 
The preliminary teacher training is done 
mostly through demonstration teaching 
and discussion. The weekly teacher train- 
ing includes subject matter and techniques 
of teaching developed from problems aris- 
ing in the class room. 

Two things guided us in our plans for 
teacher training. One was the mental con- 
dition of the women which made it im- 
possible for them to absorb much at a 
time and second, the need for making 
them ready to learn how to teach, which 
meant putting them on the job as soon 
as possible and training them during em- 
ployment. 

The teacher training is conducted in 
various places. In New York City the 
home economics department of New York 
University was used but is the only col- 
lege center that has been used for this 
purpose. We have engaged Home Bu- 
reau rooms, the demonstration rooms of 
public utilities companies, Dairymen’s 
League, as well as ordinary class rooms, 
all of which have proved satisfactory. 

The teacher trainers for this project 
have been members of the Bureau of 
Home Economics Education of our own 


*From a paper given at the American Voca- 
tional Association meeting at Detroit, December, 
1933 
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State Education Department and city su- 
pervisors, supplemented by some mem- 
bers of the teacher training staffs of the 
universities and colleges, home demon- 
stration agents and members of the edu- 
cation bureaus of such organizations as 
the Dairymen’s League, public utilities 
and business concerns. 

In Buffalo the parent education coun- 
cil is cooperating with the teacher train- 
ing by leading discussions with the teach- 
ers on adult relationship. This group of 
parent education leaders sees an oppor- 
tunity to help these teachers in family re 
lationship problems that arise in almost 
every class. They also realize the need of 
helping the teacher to become adjusted to 
these new conditions. 

When the project was first started a 
year ago four phases of class work were 
planned: 

i Low cost meals 
Making over clothing 
Health and home nursing 
Home management 

The clothing classes are the most popu- 
lar and have exceeded the foods classes 
in number three or four times. 

\t present the list of classes is long 
and ‘varied. Not only are there classes 
in low cost meals and remodeling cloth- 
ing but there are also classes for home- 
makers in: 

Child care 

Jaby care 

Hat renovation and millinery 

Personal appearance and clothing ac- 
cessories 

Home decoration 

Home management 

Home nursing 

Homemaking and community indus- 
try 

Budgeting 

For those desiring some training in spe- 
cial phases of homemaking for wage earn- 
ing there are classes in: 

Child care 

Personality development 
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Home service, maid service, house- 
hold service 

Home nursing 

Doctor’s office assistant 

Nurse’s. assistant 

Tea room management 

The home nursing course on a profes- 
sional basis was developed because of a 
need of single middle aged women in 
Brooklyn to learn something which 
would supply them with some income. The 
type reached are women who have been 
in offices for years and now, as they grow 
older, are being replaced by younger girls. 

Several cities are offering courses in 
household service which are meeting a 
need for training household employees 
and are also training girls for jobs that 
are available. Rochester offers a course 
in child care on a professional basis, us- 
ing volunteer teachers from the university 
and city system. A few general stand- 
ards are maintained for class operation. 
Day school standards are not maintained. 
‘For example, the calling of the roll will 
often “kill” a class. Although the teach- 
ers must keep the attendance, this may 
be done without calling the roll. 

In general the foods classes are con- 
ducted by demonstration but the pupils 
share in it as much as possible. 

Three hours are allowed for a class_but 
in no class, except in clothing, is that 
amount of time used for pupil participa- 
tion. One and one half hours is the max- 
imum allowed for actual teaching. The 
usual span. of interest in these groups, 
except for the sewing activity, is one and 
one-quarter hours. The teacher needs 
the three hours for preparation for the 
class, and for “straightening up” after 
class. The homemakers always linger to 
talk, ask advice and offer suggestions. 

When demonstrating the teacher re- 
members that the pupils cannot readily 
see and hear at the same time. Little 
talking is done during a demonstration. 

One or two things are taught well 
rather than many things with no profit 
to the pupils. When uncertain the teacher 
has learned to say “I do not know but 
will look it up.” Classes are scheduled 
twice a week because homemakers are un- 
able to attend more frequently. 

In selecting places for holding classes 
we found the school rooms are in least 
favor. The homemakers will not go to 
school. After weeks of working on this 
problem other centers were selected for 
class meetings, such as churches, settle- 
ment houses, neighborhood houses and the 
homes themselves. The group to be served 
is also considered and if these homemak- 
ers are not accustomed to go to any com- 
munity center, the homes are selected as 
class rooms where several neighbors 
gather. Homes are being increasingly 
used as class rooms, for then the home- 
maker need have no street clothes and 
can even run across the yard without a 
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coat and in. slippers which may be her 
only footwear. ‘ 

The teachers find it necessary to visit 
the homes of pupils in order to meet the 
needs of their classes. This has been 
found to be the best way to hold and 
increase class registration. 

The visiting housekeeper is an unusual 
feature of our upstate project. In Buf- 





“Home economics has come out of its 
book covers to take a place in life 
situations. Our part now is to keep 
functioning not only on the school pro- 
grams but on community programs as 
well. To have the school homemaking 
center the counciling center for the 
homemaking problems in the community 
is an idea we can well hold for future 
achievement.” 











falo, Rochester and now Jamestown this 
phase of the work is outstanding. The 
welfare organizations in these cities fur- 
nish lists of families on relief. A visiting 
housekeeper is assigned to a certain dis- 
trict where she begins her home visiting 
in such families. She first gains the con- 
fidence of the homemaker. If she can’t 
get into the house herself she is taken 
by the welfare home visitor. The house- 
keeper encourages the homemaker and at 
times helps her with her specific prob- 
lems. Then, when confidence has been 
secured, the visiting housekeeper suggests 
attendance at the class in the neighbor- 
hood. Usually the homemaker goes and 
returns home rejoicing. 

The visiting housekeeper does not teach 
the class. In all three cities we have a 
separate person for the teaching because 
we had an exceptionally good teacher. 

This project originated because so many 
homemakers in desperate need of help 
were not coming to the classes. It was 
recognized that individual solicitation and 
encouragement was needed. This type 
of work has been instrumental in helping 
secure class membership of those home- 
makers most in need of help but who 
have neither the heart to come nor the 
desire to make an effort to get help. 

The Buffalo Home Bureau has cooper- 
ated most enthusiastically with the visit- 
ing housekeepers’ project in Buffalo, re- 
cruiting groups from some of its own dis- 
tricts and furnishing class supplies and 
prizes for the closing lessons. A series 
of twelve lessons in foods has been of- 
fered. 

Although the plan originated in the 
home bureau, it has been changed radi- 
cally to meet the definite needs of the 
homemakers who attend the classes. 
However, the home bureau is still active 
in the project, furnishing much needed 
home furnishing and equipment other- 
wise unattainable, such as mattresses, 
chairs, cooking utensils, curtains, etc. The 
visiting housekeeper checks a list of 
household needs and reports to the home 
bureau committee. The supply of a much 
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needed mattress or chair does worlds to 
encourage the forlorn homemaker. 

As the project progressed, it was found 
that young children prevented many moth- 
ers from coming to class. This was rem- 
edied by having some one care for the 
children during the class period. The 
mothers brought the children along leav- 
ing them in a separate room with the 
child nurse. 

A unique class was developed in Utica. 
Some mothers with young children were 
able to secure positions but could. not 
leave the children because the fathers did 
not know how to care for them. ‘When 
this fact became known a nurse offered 
to teach the fathers how to care for the 
children. This was a thriving course. 

In New York and also in Rochester, a 
butler’s and waiter’s course was con- 
ducted. 

As a result of the various projects both 
teacher and pupil have undergone a re- 
formation. Each one has found some- 
thing to live for, someone to help, some- 
thing to do, courage to face the days as 
they roll around and pleasure in helpful 
relationships. 

Teachers have so changed in facial ex- 
pression that it is hard to recognize them 
after a few days. One designer told us 
we had reestablished her faith in God and 
man. Another said “I never have time to 
think of myself, I am so busy helping 
my women. Poor things, they have so 
little.’ Then from her small wage she 
bought shoes for many a woman. An- 
other teacher on $15 in New York City 
is supporting a friend who can’t work be- 
cause of her eyes. 

Some of the pupils’ remarks supply us 
with a word picture of what the classes 
mean to them. One woman said “Before 
I went to these classes I nearly went 
crazy. I’d go to the front window, noth- 
ing to see; I’d go to the back window, 
nothing to see; I’d go to the door, no one 
around. No place to go, no money to 
buy anything or go anywhere—just sit. 
Now I go to class where we have fun 
just being together and we have new 
things. I like to cook now because I 
know how to use what is given me on 
my welfare order.” Another woman said 
her husband likes to have her go to class 
because she comes home so good natured. 

Our project is the handmaiden for the 
welfare organizations. The organizations 
plan welfare and dispense it but have had 
no means to teach the recipients how to 
use it wisely. We function here. We have 
taught hundreds of women how to pre- 
pare canned beans so that the family will 
eat them; how to prepare cereal so that 
the members of a family won't refuse to 
eat it; how to use and like canned milk 
and how to buy wisely, etc. More could 
still be done. Just two projects in the 
day school I want to discuss briefly with 


(Continued on page 94) 
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An Exhibit Demonstrating to Consumers 


consumer’s standpoint was the pur- 

pose of illustrative material displayed 
under the title, “Guides in Food Buying” 
at the Drexel Institute Open House held 
January 12 and 13 of this year. This ex- 
hibit, or group of exhibits, was a part of 
the home economics program which cov- 
ered all phases of home economics as of- 
fered in the various courses in the cur- 
riculum. 

The food economics class decided to 
have as its problem, how to present defin- 
ite information on buying to the casual 
passer-by as well as to the person who 
had a well developed interest in the sub- 
ject. In other words, it is hoped that this 
kind of an exhibit is not only useful for 
the class involved and for the teacher of 
home economics looking for new material, 
but that it will provide practical informa- 
tion for the person responsible for the 
purchase of food—today, tomorrow, next 
week and throughout the year. 

The following headings, coming under 
the title of Guides in Food Buying, pro- 
vided the method of attack. 

Wholesomeness as a guide 

Grades and varieties as guides 

Your pocketbook as a guide 

Labor-saving devices in food prepara- 

tions and containers, as guides 

“New foods” as suggested adventures 

into the unknown 

The working out of these “guides” in- 
volved the setting up of tables bearing 
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actual foods with brief, clear cut, explana- 
tory labels. In case the reader might be 
interested in the details of the stage set- 
ting, it consisted in a purposely simple 
arrangement with as few posters as pos- 
sible. There was a back drop behind each 
table of a different color than the one 
next to it, to mark clearly it was illus- 
trating a separate unit. Using two colors 
makes the distinction desired and in some 
cases the school colors will make an ef- 
fective background. On the back drop was 
the title with subtitles connected with 
that particular table. 
At the risk of having this confused with 
a bridge game we will start with table one. 
(see illus. p. 72.) A poster at the back of 
the table read “Food Buying Guides,” and 
below were given the following subtitles 
and exhibits. 
I—Legislative rulings (to indicate whole- 
someness) : 
(a) Federal (interstate) 
(1) Food and Drug Act of 1906. 
Candy and cake colorings: “Certi- 
fied” on label. 
Vanillin: “Imitation” on label. 
Syrup: “75 per cent cane sugar and 
maple sugar added,” on label. 
Sulphured Apricots: “Preservatives 
permitted,” on label. 
Can of any food: Weight on label. 
Bottled beverage: Amount on label. 
Flavoring extract: Percentage of 
alcohol on label. 
(2) Meat Amendment 


Some of the Various Factors Involved 
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Cut of meat: Bearing U. S. meat 
inspection stamp. 

(3) McNary-Mapes Amendment of 
1930. 

Canned goods: Marked “Below U. 
S. Standard, nof illegal.” 
(b) State (intrastate) 

Meat: State inspection sign, if any. 

Milk (whole): Per cent of butter fat 
designated. 

Cold storage eggs: Individual state’s 
method of indicating. 

Carbonated beverages: Bottle caps 
may show requirements. 

Oleomargarine: Tax and license fees 
required. 

(c) Municipal 

Milk: Certified, and grades if graded 
by Board of Health. 

Sanitary regulations: Poster indicat- 
ing some rulings of Board of 
Health. 

2 Grading: 
(a) By the federal government 
Three grades of beef: Stamped 
“prime,” “choice” and “good” steer. 

Turkey (poster): Poster showing 

grades with descriptions. 

Butter with certificate of grade: Score. 

Idaho potatoes: Marked “U. S. No. 1.” 
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This, and the illustration on page 71, show how the tables were arranged for the exhibit. 


(b) By state government 
Fresh eggs: Guaranteed grade A B 
or C (New York State only) 
(c) By producers, middlemen and 
manufacturers 
Oranges ranged according to size: 
Sold number to the box (324’s 
to 80's) 
Grapefruit ranged according to size: 
Sold number to the box (96’s to 
18’s) 
Lemons ranged according to size: 
Sold number to the box (490’s 
to 240’s) 
Prunes ranged according to size: Sold 
number to the pound 
Olive ranged according to size: Sizes 
named “Jumbo,” etc. 
Dole Pineapple: Condition of’ slice 
indicated 
3 Variety (indicate use) 
California orange 
Large prune 
White tuna 
Delicious apple 
Celery heart 
4+ Cost 
(a) In relation to your pocketbook 
Factors to be taken into considera- 


Florida orange 
Small prune 
Dark tuna 
Greening 
Celery stalk 


tion include amount, season, 


waste, grade, variety, special 


preparation, container, flavor and 
texture differences. 

Amount (differences shown in cost 
per pound) 








981% lb. sack of flour, 5 Ib. sack 
25 Ib. bag of sugar, 2 lb. bag 
Season (January) 
Oranges (least expensive size 
available) ; Fresh tomatoes 
Waste (estimate of cost of edible por- 
tion per pound or ounce) 
3russels sprouts 
“Frenched” lamb chop 
Grade (food value approximately the 
same, though not identical) 
Grade “B” milk; Grade “A” milk 
Canned evaporated ‘unsweetened 
milk (tall can); Bottle, pasteur- 
ized milk 
Variety (differences shown in cost per 
pint and pound, respectively) 
Corn and cottonseed salad oils; 
Olive oil 
Pink salmon; Red salmon 
Dark tuna; White tuna 
Flavor and texture differences (the 
less expensive being wholesome 
food with food value approxi- 
mately the same, but not claiming 
to rival flavor or texture the 
more expensive product 
Fresh water oysters; Salt sea oys- 
ters 
Hamburg steak made from cheap 
cut, not the round; Sirloin steak 
Genuine maple syrup; Cane or beet 
sugar syrup, flavored 
Cold storage egg; Genuine fresh egg 
Special preparation (cost per pound 
or ounce) 
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Loose sugar; Loaf sugar 
Skinless and boneless sar- 
dines; Plain sardines 
Container 
Tea in tin box; Tea in deco- 
rative container 
(b) in relation to economic con- 


ditions 
A display of graphs on large 


sized graph paper, clearly la- 
belled and curves made with 
colored crayons 
Graphs: 
1. Curve showing cost of liv- 
ing from 1913 to 1934 -with 
curve showing the cost of 
food at the same time;. index 
numbers being used. 
2. Curve showing cost of va- 
rious foods during 1929 to 
1934, by months, index num- 
bers used. 
3. Per cent of 
dollar secured by farmer in 
1929, to September, 1933. 
4. Prices of food in Phila- 
delphia, as December 3, 
shown in dollars and cents. 
5 New Foods and Novel Methods 
of Preparation 
Labor saving 
Frozen foods (fresh peas) 
Canned jellied consomme 
Canned vegetable soup 
Ice cream powders for refrig- 
erator desserts aie 
Sliced bread 
Cake and biscuit prepared mixtures 
Sugar and cinnamon mixed 
Useful and convenient containers 
Flour with sifter in carton 
Lids of glasses easy to remove 
Cans with key provided that make for 
easy opening 
Cans with attachment which makes 
for economical pouring out of 
oil or syrup 
Glasses and bottles which may be used 
for kitchen or dining room equip- 
ment afterward 
Recent additions 


consumers’ 


Canned broccoli 
Canned jellied consomme 
Canned diamond back rattlesnake 
Canned cottage cheese 
Canned onion soup 
Canned pineapple juice 
Canned prune juice 
Comb honey in glass 
Fresh dates 
6 Publications 

Pamphlets concerning legislation and 
grading issued by the federal, state 
and municipal governments. 

Advertising material of proven worth 
published by the educational depart- 
ments of various manufacturing con- 
cerns. 


(Continued on page 92) 
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Importance of the Subject* 


Consumers of today are beginning to 
realize the significance to every day liv- 
ing of the adequate care of clothing and 
household fabrics. The well kept house, 
like the well-groomed individual, is pos- 
sible only because previous personal 
thought and effort have been expended 
upon it. The well dressed individual is 
always correctly groomed. Attention 
to detail is the big factor that gives 
the clean, fresh, vital appearance that 
all of us desire. It is the day by day 
consideration of details as they arise 
as much as the especial effort directed 
toward the completion of a _ formal 
undertaking that constitutes the ideal 
attitude for the satisfactory care of 
clothing and household fabrics. There 
may be legitimate reasons why some 
houses and some people are not as well 
carred for as others, but in the majority 
of cases there is no justification for 
carelessness and a lack of attention to 
cleanliness. Some people have never 
realized the value of being well groomed 
because of the lack of early training. 
Certain other individuals do not care 
for their physical needs because of be- 
ing too engrossed with mental activities. 
Others are much handicapped because 
of a cold, dark, dirty or crowded en- 
vironment. A certain degree of warmth, 
comfort, light and financial assurance or 
social approbation seem necessary for 
the individual to r:ake the best of him- 
self in this respect. 

The care of clothing is a compre- 
hensive term; it includes the various 
types of attention that fabrics and gar- 
ments receive after being sold to the 
consumer until of no further use to him. 
As here used it is concerned with the 
garments worn by the individual and 
with the different kinds of fabrics used 
in household furnishings. 


Reasons for Including the Unit 

There are many reasons, which will 
be now summarized, why the average 
homemaker and more especially, the 
student and prospective teacher of 
home economics, should consider and 
understand the problems involved in the 
successful care of clothing and house- 
hold textiles. 

Cleanliness, neatness and freshness 
are necessary for an attractive appear- 
ance. Well pressed clothing is neces- 
sary in order to be well groomed. 

Old fashioned and partly worn out 
clothing can be remodeled and made 
comfortable and fashionable. Carcfully 


*The subject will be discussed in a series of 
four articles of which this is the first. 
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Teaching the Care of Clothing and Textiles 


Suggestions for Units in a Course 
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mended garments give an appearance 
of thrift, neatness and trimness and 
can give a feeling of confidence and 
comfort. The girl with the right at- 
titude will derive satisfaction from a 
remodeled garment that is attractive in 
line and color. A carefully remodeled, 
well pressed garment will help an in- 
dividual to be at his best and act and 
think accordingly. People who are in- 
telligently careful of themselves and 
their clothing will see that their homes 
are properly cared for. 

People concerned with the earning, 
spending or saving of money will be 
interested in some economic reasons 
for caring for clothing and household 
textiles. Making over a garment costs 
money, time and labor; the costs in- 
volved should be estimated before the 
work is begun. A comparison of the 
costs of home laundering and commer- 
cial laundering should be made for the 
particular article and situation. The 
initial cost and the cost of upkeep for 
the various electrical appliances used 
in washing, pressing, etc., should be 
known and evaluated. The cost of fur 
storage should be considered before 
purchasing furs. The time and effort 
wasted (in picking up, pressing, shak- 
ing, etc.) through not keeping clothing 
in a definite place, should be evaluated. 

The well informed housekeeper saves 
time and money by having her table 
linens and other household textiles al- 
ways ready for use stored in an ap- 
propriate place. The added earning 
power to the individual of well pressed 
attractive garments should be realized. 

The family’s income can be materially 
increased through intelligent repairing, 
laundering, cleaning and remodeling of 
clothing and fabrics. Clothing and 
fabrics that are properly cared for are 
economical in time, money and _ labor. 
The costs involved through the danger 
of fire caused by home laundering 
should be understood and evaluated. 
Much money may be saved to the fam- 
ily by the careful intelligent care of the 
fabrics used in the home. 

It is believed that more intelligent 
emphasis should be given to the 
hygienic factors involved in the care 
of clothing and household textiles. 
Clean clothing is a protection to health. 


By Lilian C. W. Baker 


Director of Home Economics, 
State Teachers College, 
Keene, New Hampshire 


Cleanliness of body and clothing adds 
to the individual’s vigor and_ vitality. 
Clothing known or supposed to be in- 
fected with bacteria should be sterilized 
before being used. New garments may 
have been dyed with injurious dyes or 
touched by infected hands so laundering 
them may be a sensible procedure. 

Freedom of motion is desirable for 
health, so made over garments like new 
ones, should be comfortable and loose 
enough for physical satisfaction. Prop- 
erly mended and well kept clothing 
helps to keep one mentally well. Cor- 
rect living is based on right habits, so 
habits satisfactory for health as order, 
cleanliness, and genuineness, can be de- 
veloped through the proper emphasis on 
the care of clothing. 

Individuals should refrain from bor- 
rowing the garments of others. Bed 
linens, face towels and bath towels, dish 
towels and table linens may be the 
cause of physical or mental ill health if 
improperly cared for. 

Children as well as mature people feel 
better and act differently in clean sweet 
smelling garments. Unattractive made 
over clothing creates an unfavorable re- 
sponse in the child, while garments 
whether old or new that please the 
child are satisfactory from the health 
standpoint. 

The social significance of clothing 
and house furnishings have been studied 
and are fairly well understood, although 
the effect of the adequate care of cloth- 
ing and household fabrics have many 
times lacked sufficient emphasis in home 
economics classes. The type of con- 
sideration given by the various mem- 
bers of the household to the fabrics 
and clothing used by the family in- 
dicate rather emphatically the ideals and 
standards of the group. The individual 
who has always been correctly groomed 
has an air and commands a social posi- 
tion that the person careless of appear- 
ance will rarely achieve. Hospitality, 
standards of cleanliness, aesthetic ideals, 
and a knowledge of social customs are 
revealed through the household fabrics 
such as face towels and table linens 
used at the family meals. 

Personal standards and the desir- 
ability of the individual to others are 

(Continued on page 87) 
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Junior High Schools is being de- 

veloped with the thought in mind of 
meeting the health needs of the pupils in 
these schools without introducing a new 
subject into the curriculum. It is the be- 
lief of the committee working on this 
program that health education should per- 
meate all activities and should not be lim- 
ited to one subject. 


T health program for the Muncie 


A health course of study has been or- 
ganized and unified around a series of 
units and the responsibility for teaching 
these has been allocated to various al- 
ready’ existing departments. The» main 
objective in doing this has been to bring 
about a better cooperation and allocation 
of - duties and responsibilities for the 
health work now being done. 

While it is thought that every depart- 
ment and teacher should in a measure 
have the responsibility for the health 
course, it was felt that some subjects 
should be expected to contribute more 
than others to the program. According- 
ly, the physical education, natural science, 
home economics, health service, home 
room, and social science departments were 
especially designated to be responsible for 
various phases of the course. 

Previous to the selection of the health 
curriculum committee by the director of 
research, a survey was made of the health 
work which was already being done by 
the above departments and others in the 
city schools. This survey showed that 
practically every department contributed 
to the health program in some way and 
that several departments made large con- 
tributions. However, the study also 
showed much overlapping, and little co- 
ordination in the health activities of the 
various departments. The program was a 
haphazard and accidental one. It showed 
much duplication of material as well as 
omission of salient points. There were 
many evidences of the need of closer re- 
lationship in the activities as well as fur- 
ther development of the health activities 
and procedures of individual departments. 

Other preliminary studies supplementary 
to the above were made, including a 
study of the health needs of the junior 
high school pupils. The medical records 
of 269 7B pupils showed that an astonish- 
ingly high percentage of those pupils had 
had communicable diseases when it is pos- 
sible practically to eliminate certain of 
these diseases by immunization. A study 
of attendance records showed that a large 
percentage of absences were due to pre- 
ventable illness. 

Such studies might indicate that the 
program of the committee was largely 
disease prevention. Such was not the 
case. They were made to promote a pro- 
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An Integrated Health Program 


gram training for abundant 
health. 

The course of study is available in a 
tentative form to teachers, It consists of 
three parts and the appendices. Part I 
includes a philosophy of health education, 
guiding principles, educational objectives 
and the general objectives of the course. 

Part II sets forth the unit organization, 
the aims to be held in mind in teaching 
them, the suggested activities and proce- 
dures necessary to attain these objectives. 
A chart form is used on each page to 
show allocation of responsibility. Provi- 
sion has been made to use the natural cor- 
relation in the health work done by these 
departments to the end that each group 
of workers may know in fair detail the 
purpose of the other groups, and the ex- 
periences which the pupils of any one 
group have had previously or are having 
with all other teachers. The work already 
done by these departments has been sup- 
plemented in such a way as to develop a 
well unified program. 

Part III sets forth briefly what is to 
be done in the various health services 
such as medical inspection, nurse, dental, 
psychological and_ building sanitation 
service. These sections enable the class- 
room personnel as well as those directly 
concerned with these services to see the 
health program as a whole and to fit into 
the complete scheme. Teaching supple- 
ments are found in the appendices. 

Home economics teachers have many 
responsibilities in this program. There 
is not space to enlarge on the responsi- 
bilities of any division in this paper. The 
committee felt, however, that the home 
economics teachers were especially trained 
for teaching not only food composition, 
values, and combinations, but also the 
hygiene of clothing and sanitation. 

Special emphasis is being placed on nu- 
trition in relation to health this year. A 
survey of the undernourished pupils in 
Muncie schools was made with the co- 
operation of the physicians. Conferences 
are being held with the parents of all 
these pupils, and supplementary feeding 
of soup and milk has been made possible 
for pupils coming from low income and 
relief families. This program is being 
financed by the Muncie community fund, 
through the social service bureau. 

Another part of the program receiving 
special emphasis this year is a city wide 
campaign for the immunization of chil- 
dren under ten years of age against diph- 
theria. This was made possible through 
the cooperation of the physicians and the 
community fund board, who furnished the 
immunizing material for treating children 
who could not pay for materials. A pre- 
ventative program for tuberculosis is be- 
ing carried on in the junior and senior 
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Supervisor of Home Economics, 
Muncie, Indiana 
high schools at the present time by the 
Delaware County Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion. There are a number of other special 
features of the health program which 
cannot be discussed here. 

The organization, unification, and ad- 
ministration of an integrated health pro- 
gram in a school is a problem. It was de- 
cided that a coordinating health committee 
should be set up in each junior high 
school, and made responsible for solving 
that problem. This committee consists of 
representatives from the different depart- 
ments which have the major health re- 
sponsibilities in the school. A function- 
ing committee is at work in each junior 
high school in Muncie. The duties of this 
committee as defined by ‘the McKinley 
Junior High School are as follows: 

1. To make available the services of 
each member of this committee to 
explain and interpret the course to 
the faculty. 

2. To collect information concerning 
health problems of the school sub- 
mitted to the committee. 

3. To study carefully all problems sub- 
mitted and to make suggestions for 
the solution of these problems, Such 
suggestions shall be submitted to the 
chairman of the city health com- 
mittee and to the superintendent for 
further consideration and action. 

4. To consolidate all possible health 
practices and activities in the inte- 
grated health program. 

5. To plan for the development of 
closer school-home relationships for 
the purpose of ministering more ef- 
fectively to pupils’ health needs. 

The whole program has been planned 
to bring into closer working relationship 
all those people who should have the ma- 
jor responsibilities for the health program. 
Each division is being encouraged to con- 
tribute to the part of the work for which 
its members have been especially trained. 
They have had splendid response from the 
health agencies in the community in the 
entire program. 

At this time there can be no effective 
evaluation of the worth of the program, 
in fact there has been no scientific meas- 
ure set up to evaluate it. The following 
things will be carefully studied: teacher 
evaluations of the program, number and 
type of defects found and corrected, gen- 
eral condition of the pupils, improvement 
in health attitudes, habits, and knowledges 
of pupils in school, and the general atti- 
tude of parents, nurses, teachers, and pu- 
pils toward the program. 
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In Social Courtesy 


By Lyla D. 


Director of Home Economics 
Eau Claire State Teachers College, 
Wisconsin 


Flagler 


things concerning table manners and 

social courtesy which can be taught 
in the school, the principal of the junior 
high school in Eau Claire State Teachers 
College arranged a series of assembly 
programs on these subjects. Fundamen- 
tals of social courtesy, such as conduct 
toward fellow students, teachers, and 
members of the family, were stressed. 
The pupils were taught how to write and 
respond to invitations, how to meet 
guests, and how to take leave of their 
host and hostess. Some of the more 
general rules governing table manners 
were also taught to the students. 


Bina con that there are many 


The instructors in charge of these 
assembly programs were so impressed by 
the great interest of children, that they 
decided a dinner should be given at which 
the pupils could put their knowledge of 
social courtesy into practical operation. 

The English classes cooperated with the 
home economics classes in the work on 
the project. In the English classes the 
pupils wrote the invitations in an infor- 
mal manner, inviting all the members of 
the junior high school and the faculty 
to a demonstration dinner in which six 
of the pupils would take part. The boys 
and girls receiving the invitations re- 
sponded as they had been taught. In this 
way they put their knowledge of writing 
and answering invitations into good use. 

An outline was given each of the pupils 
to enable them better to follow the pro- 
cedure. This consists of a diagram of a 
properly laid cover and a list of sug- 
gestions and rules governing table eti- 
quette and customs. 

On the morning of the demonstration 
dinner, certain pupils and members of the 
faculty stood in reception lines at the 
door, greeting the boys and girls as they 
came into the room. Any necessary in- 
troductions were made by the pupils. 
They had been taught to introduce a 
younger or less important person to an 
older or a more important one; and to 
introduce a man to a woman. Needless 
to say, the pupils prided themselves on 
this display of their knowledge. 

After the arrival of the spectators the 
boy and girl chosen to act as host and 
hostess entered and greeted their guests, 
two girls and two boys. Beginning at 
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The demonstration dinner in progress. 


this point, two of the student teachers* 
lectured throughout the remainder of the 
meal. _Their purpose was to draw the 
attention of the spectators to the social 
behavior of the diners, and give the rea- 
sons for the use of these particular social 
niceties. Additional information, such as 
the correct conversation to be used at the 
table, was added by the lecturer. 

The hostess for the day announced the 
dinner and preceded the guests into the 
dining room, where, taking her chair, she 
directed the seating arrangement. At a 
signal from the hostess the guests were 
seated, the boys assisting the girls by 
drawing out their chairs for them. The 
guests all seated themselves from the 
left side of their chairs. The correct 
use of the napkin was then demonstrated 
and the maid, a student of a home eco- 
nomics class, brought in the first course, 
which was cream of tomato soup. She 
served from the left side of the guests 
as she had been previously instructed. 
The lecturer called the attention of the 
audience to the use of the soup spoon 
as well as to the correct way to eat 
celery and crackers, which were served 
with the soup. At the end of the first 
course the maid removed the soup ser- 
vice from the left, and carried in the 
next course, which was the meat course. 
(The salad was on the table when the 
guests were seated.) Plates for the main 
course were brought in and placed direct- 
ly in front of the host. The meat platter 
was placed above the plates and the pota- 
toes and vegetables were placed on either 
side of the meat platter. The host, remain- 
ing seated, carved the meat and served 
his guests from the food placed before 
him. The maid assisted him by taking 
the plates which had been filled and plac- 
ing them before the guests. 


Winifred Bergman and Erna Litchfield, 


Bread and butter, as well as the salad, 
were served to the guests with the meat 
course. 

When the guests had finished the main 
course, the maid removed all the dishes 
from the table and served the dessert, 
which consisted of white cherries and 
small cakes. All the foods included in 
the menu were selected because they gave 
the pupils good experience in eating cer- 
tain types of common foods, i.e., soup, 
celery, cherries containing pits, small 
cakes, etc.) 

The hostess, observing that all the 
guests. had finished eating, took the initi- 
ative in leaving the table by suggesting 
that the party retire to the living room, 
where they might listen to the radio. 

As there had been no after-dinner en- 
tertainment planned, the guests listened 
to the radio for a whiie, talked about 
everyday subjects, and finally, after ‘ex- 
pressing their appreciation to the host and 
the hostess for the dinner party, said 
goodbye. 

The enthusiasm of the participants and 
spectators seemed to indicate the value 
of the project to the junior high school 
boys and girls. Whe apparent need for 
projects in social courtesy as a part of 
the school work suggested the plan for 
this program and others which will follow 
it in the near future. 


MENU FOR THE DINNER 


Cream of tomato soup 
Wafers—Celery 
Pork loin roast—brown sauce— 
baked potatoes 
Buttered green beans 
Cabbage, celery and green pepper salad 
Whole wheat bread and butter 
White cherries--tea cakes 
(Bibliography on page 87) 
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The First-Year Foods Class 


By 


Florence 


foods class at Oklahoma A. and M. 

College has been taught from the 
standpoint of the ifdividual’s needs. In 
fact the actual food preparation is taught 
in connection with typical meals planned 
by selected groups of students, each group 
being composed of girls requiring the 
same daily food requirement. 

This daily food requirement is 
termined by: height-weight measure- 
ments, a dietary study, an activity sheet, 
and a score of the daily food intake. 
While the results shown are by no means 
conclusive, they do demonstrate the worth- 
whileness of the procedure. Although 
planned for first year college classes, the 
same plan is applicable to senior high 
school first year food classes. 


The height of each student is de- 
termined at the beginning and at the cud 
of each semester. The weight is taken 
once each week. Each girl calculates her 
per cent “over” or “under” the average 
weight for height and age given by the 
Baldwin-Wood and Woodbury charts. In 
class a discussion is held on the relation- 
ship between optimum health and weight. 
The aim is to instill a desire in each stu- 
dent for optimum health. 


b OR the past two years the first year 


de- 


The dietary and activity sheets are kept 
for the same days, and for a total of 
five days; to have these days include one 
week-end has proven very helpful in of- 
fering constructive suggestions to the stu- 
dent wishing to better herself. Later, 
during laboratory hours, the calculated 
caloric intake and output are computed. 
The results of these two charts are com- 
pared with the height-age-weight results. 


Occasionally the girl finds that the dis- 
crepancy is slight. Since each student 
also scores her daily intake using Flora 
Thurstone’s score card, this gives an open- 
ing wedge for differentiation of foods in 
relation to the daily needs of the body. 
The need for specific elements constitutes 
a greater difficulty in teaching the student 
to select foods wisely, than it does to teach 
the selection of the right calorie quantity. 


Food idiosyncrasies are uppermost in 
combating the college girl’s food habits. 
Very few of the 164 girls that have had 
first-year’s foods class with the writer 
were free from them. As a whole the 
very much underweight girl had the most. 
The very much overweight girl expressed 
fewer dislikes, but allowed her appetite 
to dictate her food selection. 
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The writer had one or more ten or 
fifteen minute conferences with each stu- 
dent in her class, endeavoring to direct 
the shortest route to the individual’s goal. 

Table I shows the percentage divisions 
used in grouping the girls for the actual 
food preparation. 


TABLE I 


Percentage deviation from the average weight 
and the number of individuals, and their per- 
centage, belonging to each group. 





Underweight 
Na Rea Bi aad lace Nee Nae A 
10 Per cent 
or more 1-10 Per cent 
= yoaoios rece, 
Per cent No. Per cent No. 
10 2 1 11 
11 1 2 8 
12 9 3 8 
13 4 4 10 
14 3 5 9 
15 1 6 2 
16 1 7 4 
17 3 8 4 
20 1 9 2 
21 1 
Overweight 
ptaneipeieapennitlMaiphsnes Tete ite 


pncdnciet tats amnjataen i 
20 Per cent 
10-20 Per cent or more 


0-10 Per cent 
eee ene en 
Percent No. Percent No. 


Pere 
Per cent No. 


0 6 10 2 20 3 
1 6 11 3 22 2 
2 4 12 3 26 1 
3 5 13 1 27 1 
4 6 14 2 32 1 
5 4 15 1 36 1 
6 3 16 3 46 1 
7 5 17 1 55 1 
8 8 19 1 57 1 
9 3 61 1 





The total per cent underweight was 50.9 
and the total per cent overweight is prac- 
tically the same or 49.2. The range of 
per cents above 20% overweight is much 
greater than the range of per cents among 
the 10% or more underweights. 

The range between 10% underweight 
and 20% overweight is accepted as the 
optimum range among adolescents, and 
up to thirty years of age. If the two 
ranges beyond the optimum are considered 
danger zones; we have about twice as 
many underweights as overweights in the 
danger zone. 

Flora Thurstone’s score card gave 
scores ranging from 53-93% for the un- 
derweight group, with 47-82% range 
for the overweight group. The only 
change in this score was made in the per 
cent allowed for protein foods. The 10% 
allowed for one serving of egg, fish, meat, 
poultry, or cheese, was divided, allowing 
5% for an egg a day, and 5% for any 
one of the following: poultry, meat, fish 
or cheese. 

The meat course increases the cost of 
the plate or cafeteria meals more than 
some of the students can afford. Eggs 
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have been cheap and can be procured 
everywhere. We felt that the value of 
the egg in the daily diet was not cor- 
rectly portrayed, and to do so we put it 
equivalent to the other protein foods. 

With very few exceptions (1 out of 
100) the overweight girls consumed more 
food than their activity warranted. The 
reverse was true of the underweights; 
while their selection of foods was much 
better, the quantity was very limited. 

The excessively overweight girls were 
checked by the college infirmary for 
physical defects that might be the con- 
tributing factor in their overweight. None 
in this group were found to have en- 
docrine gland disturbances, or any other 
weight defining disability. 

Since the big majority of the girls 
either gained weight if that was their 
goal, or lost weight if that was what they 
wanted, it appears that the quality and 
quantity of food eaten by college girls 
plays a very important part in their op- 
timum health and sense of well-being. It 
also appears that the fitst year foods class 
is well adapted for this work; the foun- 
dation being laid for future work both in 
foods and in nutrition. 

To illustrate: In the 10% or over group, 
all but two gained in weight, one re- 
mained the same and the other lost 4% 
(due to illness). The rest of the group 
gained a total of 70.7 per cent, the aver- 
age gain being 3.37% per girl. 

In the group of 1-10% underweight five 
remained the same, 10 lost an average 
of 2.1% and 43 gained 2.4% each. 

The 0-10% overweight had twenty girls 
that remained the same weight, fifteen 
that lost an average of 2.3% per girl. 

Seven remained the same in the 10- 
20% overweight group, with three. gain- 
ing an average of 3% each, while seven 
lost an average of 2.7% each. 

The greatest overweight group showed 
two with no gain or loss, three that had 
gained an average of 6% each, and eight, 
each having lost 8.9% in weight. 

In every instance the instructor at- 
tempted to instill the desire for optimum 
health; not the idea of being thin for fash- 
ion. Some students were not easily in- 
fluenced and others were very enthusiastic 
about the whole venture. The general 
wholeheartedness of the student response, 
however, more than repaid for the fruit- 
less time spent with the few shortsighted 
students who made no attempt to help 
themselves attain their goal. 

Home economics should help the girl 
in her everyday living; to do this many 
of our old foods courses need vitalizing. 
Adolescent girls are interested in them- 
selves. Use should be made of this in- 
terest in planning worthwhile college 
courses as well as in the public schools. 
Even in college classes there should be 
more reason behind facts taught in home 
economics classes, than that the girl 
“should know this or that.” 
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High School Girls 


By 
Bonnie Virginia Goodman 


Tyler, Texas 


OST home economics teachers 

today believe that the teaching 

of clothing selection is an im- 
portant part of the home economics 
course. This, however, has not been 
found easy to do. The ability to quote 
principles verbatim without the ability 
to apply them is of small value. Unfor- 
tunately, however, the instruction has 
frequently been quite theoretical and al- 
though the students have been taught 
the principles of clothing selection their 
application has been overlooked. 

Every teacher might well ask lierself 
these questions at the end of her course: 

Do my students appear to be better 
dressed than before taking the course? 

Have my students developed the abil- 
ity to know when people are well 
groomed? ? 

Do my students know what to wear 
on the different occasions? 

Do my students know colors they 
should wear? 

Do they know how artificial light af- 
fects these colors when choosing clothes 
for evening wear? 

Can my students select clothing with 
lines suitable for themselves and others? 

How well can students select mate- 
rials for the different figures and types 
of costumes? 

Has there been an improvement in 
the way my students choose and wear 
accessories for their various costumes? 

The following units, problems, and 
exercises which suggest ways of apply- 
ing the principles of clothing selection 
have been used successfully in teaching 
clothing selection to high school girls: 


Unit. |. Seeing myself as others see me. 
Problem 1. How can I see my physical 
characteristics as-others see them? 

Exercises for students: 

A. Study one’s own figure before a 
triple mirror, both front and profile 
view, while sitting, standing and 
walking. 

B. Take own body measurements in 
head lengths and block individual 
figure. 

C. Draw the ideal adult figure and 
make a comparison with your fig- 
ure. 

D. The class analyze posture of each 
member of the class and suggest 
methods of improvement. 
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E. Take a silhouete picture of mem- 
bers of the class in a bathing suit 
and criticise posture of each. 

Problem 2. What effect does clothing 
have upon my silhouette? 

Exercise: 

A. Model before class a costume with 
puff sleeves on a short fat per- 
son with broad shoulders. Use 
same costume on a tall person with 
narrow shoulders. Discuss the ef- 
fect in both cases. 

Select a large person with broad 
hips and have her model a dress 
with horizontal ruffles on the hip- 
line. Then have the same person 
wear a tailored dress emphasizing 


B. 


iS 


vertical hiplines. Discuss the ef- 
fect in both cases. 
Unit Il. Becoming lines in our costumes. 
Problem 1. How is line related to the 
costume I wear? 

Exercise. 

A. Illustrate pleasing proportions in 
dresses by having students place 
belt at various locations for the 
waistline. Compare results. 

B. Choose a dress design with an at- 
tractive collar or a pleasing neck 
finish that shows emphasis cor- 
rectly placed. Also choose a dress 
design to illustrate center of in- 
terest incorrectly placed. Compare 
designs. 

C. Students may find in fashion mag- 
azines dresses which have lines or 
masses exactly alike on each side 
of an axis to illustrate formal bal- 
ance; also informal balance. 

D. Students find examples of differ- 
ent ways of securing rhythm in a 
dress. 

Problem 2. How shall I select clothing 
with good lines for myself? 

Exercise: 

A. Cut different shapes and sizes of 
collars from material or from pa- 
per and have each student select 
those with the best lines for her. 

B. Block your figure to scale. Cut 
out just the inside of the figure to 
outer edge. Use striped material 
and paste on the back of each. 
Place stripes diagonally, vertically 
and horizontally on the various 
figure outlines to show the effect 
of the placement of different lines 
on your blocked figure. 

C. Class visit dress shop. Each stu- 
dent selects a dress which has 
good necklines, shoulder lines, 
waistlines, hiplines, and the cor- 
rect length for herself. 





Courtesy Museum of Modern Art, New York: 


“Wht con | do to make myself attrac; 
tive?’’ (See unit five.) The girl in this 
painting by James Chapin seems to know. 


Unit ill. Attractive colors for my clothing. 

Problem 1. What colors shall. | use in 

selecting my clothing? 

Exercise: 

A. Select and mount samples of. ¢ol- 
ored materials to illustrate the va- 
rious colors on the color whieel, 

B. Choose colored pictures from mag- 
azines which show pleasing com- 
plimentary, analogous and mono 
chromatic color schemes. 

C. Use scraps of materials or pieces 
of colored paper, and work out 
pleasing ,color combinations fot 
several dresses. Cut and _ paste 
materials on pictures of dresses 
from magazines. 

D. Illustrate what is meant by hue, 
value, and intensity by using dif- 
ferent values and _ intensities of 
colored materials or colored paper. 
These may be cut and mounted on 
plain paper. 

Problem 2. How shall I choose becom- 
ing colors for myself? 

Exercise: - 

A. Use large pieces of colored mate- 
rials and drape around shoulders 
of students to find most becoming 
colors for each person. Collars cut 
from materials of various colors 
may be used to show how becom- 
ing and less becoming colors can 
be worn successfully. 

B. Try on colors under artificial light, 
and select those appropriate for 
evening wear. 

C. Choose colors from materials 
which are usually becoming to 
different type blondes, brunettes, 
and people with red hair. Classify 
different members of the class as 
to types, and show how your col- 
oring fits in with these general 
rules. 


Unit IV. Selecting suitable accessories and 
clothing. 
Problem 1. How shall I select appropriate 
clothing and accessories? 
(Continued on pagé 89) 
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HARMING as a Godey Fashion 
€ Book of long ago are these brown- 

stained old cook books of that 
yesterday. There is a mellowness and 
fragrance about these recipes that our 
more modern ones, with exact tempera- 
tures and ingredients, make no attempt 
to achieve. Even the titles of these old 
cook books are fascinating: “The Ac- 
complisht Cook, or the Art & Mystery 
of Cookery,” “Married Ladies’ Indis- 
pensable Companion,” “The Skillful 
Housewife’s Book,” “The Compleat 
Housewife, or Accomplished Gentle- 
woman’s Companion,” “The Cook’s Ora- 
cle,” “The Frugal Housewife,” “The 
Cook’s Own Book.” 

How consoling it must have been to 
the bride of 1778 to find among her wed- 
ding gifts the book entitled “The Art of 
Cookery Made Plain and Easy—By a 
Lady.” But how disappointing it must 
have been when that bride endeavored to 
follow such directions as this. 


To Make A Pound Cake. 


ake a pound of butter, beat it in an 
earthen pan with your hand one way, 
till it is like a fine thick cream; tlhieu 
have ready twelve eggs, but half the 
whites; beat them well, and beat them 
up with the butter, a pound of flour 
beat in it, a pound of sugar, and a 
few caraways. Beat it all well to- 
gether for an hour with your hand, 
or a great wooden spoon, butter a 
pan and put it in, and then bake it 
an hour in a quick oven.” 


own 


Many of the recipes presuppose much 
culinary knowledge. Such is this one 
one from Mrs. L. G. Abel’s book “The 
Skillful Housewife’s Book, or Complete 
Guide to Domestic Cookery, Taste, Com- 
fort, and Economy.” 


Red Sugar Beet Pie 


“Pies made of red sugar beet are said 
to be delicious; somewhat resembling 
rhubarb pie in flavor, though more 
rich and substantial. It is seasoned 
with vinegar, sugar and spices to suit 
the palate. The root may be used 
without boiling, being chopped fine. 
Prepare the crust, and bake as you 
would green apple pie.” 


The inexperienced housewife must often 
have been perplexed when told to “add 
a piece of fish skin as big as a shilling,” 
“put in a plenty of citron and lemon,” 
“dissolve a small teaspoon of saleratus 
and stir in,” “add just eggs enough to 
wet the whole stiff,” or “bake in a quick 
oven but not too hot.” 

How appalling was the idea of quan- 
tity may be gleaned from the preface of 
a cook book’ published in 1778. “A 
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The Charm of Old Cook Books 


Frenchman in his own country will dress 
a fine dinner of twenty dishes, and all 
genteel and pretty, for the experience he 
will put an English lord to for dressing 
one dish. But then there is the little 
petty profit. I have heard of a cook that 
used six pounds of butter to fry twelve 
eggs; when every body knows (that un- 
derstands cooking) that half a pound is 
full enough, or more than need be used.” 

The “Art of Cookery” stood in high 
favor in 1857. One preface to a cook 
book reads: “Cookery as an Art ranks 
in the highest department of useful 
knowledge, connected as it is with the 
welfare of every human knowledge. ‘When 
understood in all its bearings and con- 
ducted on scientific principles, it promotes 
health and happiness, moral and _ social 
improvement, and adds the charm of con- 
tentment to every day life.” 

In a copy of “The Cook’s Oracle and 
Housekeeper’s Manual” published in 1831, 
we find this: 

“To understand the economy of house- 
hold affairs is not only essential to a 
woman’s proper and pleasant performance 
of the duties of a wife and mother, but 
it is indispensable to the comfort, respec- 
tability, and general welfare of all fami- 
lies, whatever their circumstances. 

“The editor has employed some leisure 
hours in collecting practical hints for in- 
structing inexperienced housekeepers in 
the useful 


Art of providing comfortably for a 


family; 


which is displayed so plainly and so par- 
ticularly, that a young lady may learn 
the delectable arcana of domestic affairs, 
in as little time as is usually devoted to 
directing the position of her hands on a 
piano-forte, or of her feet in a quadrille 
—this will enable her to make the cage 
of matrimony as comfortable as the net 
of courtship was charming.” 

Many of the authors of these old cook 
books seem to have a flair for turning 
a pretty phrase while giving directions. 


Cherries, Wet or Dry 


“Cut a quill as if you were going to 
make a pen, only instead of its being 
sharp, it must be round at the end; 
hold the cherry in your left hand, 
and with the other, push the quill into 
it by the side of the stalk, as far 
as the top of the stone; then take 
hold of the stalk, and with the aid of 
the quill, pull the stone out with the 
stalk, without breaking the fruit in 
pieces. Put sufficient clarified sugar 
into a preserving pan for the cherries 
to swim, boil it to the blow, and throw 
in the prepared fruit; let them boil 
in it for five or ten minutes, keeping 
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them under the syrup by pushing them 
down with a flat piece of wood, hav- 
ing a handle at the back. The next 
day drain off the syrup, reduce it by 
boiling, put in the cherries, and boil 
them again for five minutes. Repeat 
this for four days, giving the cherries 
a few boils in the syrup each day. 
If they are required dry, drain the 
syrup from them, spread them on 
sieves, and dry on the stove at a 
good heat, turning them each day.” 


What romantic ingredients they used in 
those days: “rose water,” “pleasant ap- 
ples,” “solution of arabic,’ “saffron,” 
“angelica” ! 

At times the directions in these old 
cook books seem almost gentle: “when a 
patient can bear a raw egg, it is very 
strengthening. Beat it and prepare it with 
sugar, milk, and nutmeg, and as a drink 
it is delightful.” You add “something if 
you please”; “a little cinnamon will be a 
pleasant addition”; and “if the patient 
bears stimulants, a little wine may be 
added.” 

Perhaps it is the happy asides which 
the authors insert in their directions in 
these old cook books which charm us 
most. Whatever it is, many of them offer 
more entertainment than any modern 
novel, for they do not deal with food 
alone. Hints and helps on all sorts of 
household questions are found within 
their pages—advice to newly married 
women; medical helps which were worth 
their weight in gold in those days when 
aid could not be secured as readily as it 
can today; suggestions on how to man- 
age servants, and what to feed them; 
gardening helps; quaint suggestions for 
managing one’s household and how to 
conduct one’s self under trying or unusual 
circumstances. Those of us who are for- 
tunate enough to possess copies of these 
old books, rightly cherish them as we do 
grandmother’s old sampler. 


Some Old Cook Book Titles 


“Married Ladies Indispensable Compan- 
ion.” 

“The Skillful Housewife’s Book.” (Mrs. 
L. G. Abel) 

“The Compleat Housewife, or Accom- 
plished Gentlewoman’s Companion.” 

“The Cook’s Oracle.” 

“The Frugal Housewife.” 

“The Cook’s Own Book.” 

“The Art of Cookery Made Plain and 
Easy—By a Lady.” 
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By 
Blanche E. 


HE use of Indian rugs* in a home 
offers an opportunity for the dis- 
play of Indian pottery, but unless one 
is a collector, or the room is dominated 
by other articles of Indian origin, it is 
far better to confine the pottery to two 
or three pieces which are distinctive in 
shape or coloring and of unusual interest. 

Vases and jars being considerably 
smaller than rugs may have their positions 
in a room changed frequently, and are 
less likely to clash with their surroundings 
than a rug. Such articles in their native 
surroundings are planned for the storage 
of food, to provide a means of carrying 
water, or for ceremonial purposes, In 
our homes their purpose is usually to fur- 
nish interest; add color; or to provide re- 
ceptacles for flowers. 

There are different bases of classifica- 
tion by which one may be guided in se- 
lecting a piece of pottery. One of these 
has to do with the construction and finish 
of the piece, as to whether it is rough, 
smooth, or polished on the outside. An- 
other grouping is based on form, and in- 
cludes bowls, vases, jars, and miscellane- 
ous small articles; while still another 
grouping has to do with color. 

In using color as a classification there 
are the pieces in solid color throughout ; 
those .in black and white; the ones in 
which. the design is carried out in one 
solid color, or which have the design out- 
lined in black. In Indian pottery it is a 
tradition that red shall always be outlined 
with black, and that there is always a 
space between masses of red and black. 

Much of the pottery having a rough 
surface is decorated with painted designs 
which are applied with brushes made of 
yucca leaves. The colors most commonly 
used are black, and various shades of 
red, orange, and yellow. The design is 
painted on freehand directly in the colors 
without previous drawing. 

The smooth glossy surface admired on 
so much of the Indian pottery is due, not 
to glazing, but to hand polishing. After 
the vessel is molded by hand from native 
clay, dried in the sun, and scraped smooth, 
it receives a coat of slip which is a thin 
mixture of clay and water. The object 
of the slip is to give the vessel a sort 
of sizing, and also to provide a_back- 
ground for the painted design. Several 





*See “Indian Art and Its Use in Home of 
To-day.” Practica. Home Economics, Decem- 
ber, 1933 
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Border used on rugs or pottery. 


coats of slip are applied, each one al- 
lowed to dry thoroughly. The pieces 
which are to have a smooth shiny sur- 
face are polished after slipping. The pol- 
ishing is done with a small smooth stone 
and the entire surface is rubbed round 
and round until it shines. The glossy 
black pottery from the pueblos of Santa 
Clara and San Ildefonso is finished thus. 

The question as to the symbolism of the 
designs used on pottery is much the same 
as that in connection with blankets. The 
curved surface to be decorated on vases 
and jars differs from the flat surface of 
blankets. Then, too, many of the figures 
on a shaped piece are planned merely to 
fill certain spaces, but in all the main part 
of the design the magic power of the 
representations is usually in the mind of 
the potter. Conventionalized animal 
forms, realistic figures, and geometric 
forms are all used as design motifs. Some 
designs have come to be associated with 
certain pueblos where they are used prom- 
inently, for instance in Hopi pottery bird 
forms are favorite motifs. 

Much of the earliest pottery and bas- 
ketry was decorated with simple geo- 
metric figures, and in some places it is 
easy to trace the successive changes 
through which the designs have passed, 
while still retaining enough of their orig- 
inal characteristics for the meaning to be 
determined. 

Indian pottery is frequently designated 
by the name of the pueblo where it is 
made. Of the Southwestern pottery, that 
made at the pueblos of San Ildefonso, 
Santa Clara, Acoma, and by the Hopi In- 
dians, are the best known. Santa Clara 
pottery is easily distinguished since most 





An old Laguna design used on a piece of 
pottery. 


of it is a glossy black or red. It is made 
from a native clay which after molding 
is covered with a slip of yellow ochre, 
and then polished by hand. In firing to 
produce red pottery a clear flame and even 
draft are necessary as any flame or bit 
of burning wood will cause a serious 
blemish if either touches the pottery. 

To obtain the black color the pottery 
is covered with thick layers of damp cow 
manure which has been first pulverized 
and then wet down. This method creates 
a black smudge which penetrates to the 
pottery and turns it black. 

At the pueblo of San Ildefonso, a short 
distance from Santa Fe, excellent types of 
modern pottery are now available due to 
the efforts and suggestions of Mr. Ken- 
neth M. Chapman of the School of Amer- 
ican Research at Santa Fe. The work of 
certain potters at this pueblo is eagerly 
sought. Marie, whose work is recognized 
by all lovers of Indian pottery by its per- 
fection of form, its smoothness and luster, 
invented a method for working out the 
design in dull black on a surface of pol- 
ished black. This ware differs from any 
Indian ware produced elsewhere and is 
much prized. 

Acoma pottery is one of the most deli- 
cate of all Indian varieties. The pieces 
are remarkably thin and light in weight 
in proportion to their size. The ground 
of the articles is usually white or cream 
colored with the designs carried out in 
black, yellow, orange,* red, and brown. 
The entire piece is often covered by the 
design, which may include geometric 
forms, or birds and flowers. Laguna pot- 
tery, although little made now, bears a 
close resemblance to Acoma except that it 
is considerably heavier. 

Shallow bowls, jars, and vases are pop- 
ular articles made by the Hopi Indians. 
This pottery is quite easily identified on 
account of its background colors which, 
on the un-slipped pieces, range from a 
cream color to yellow, or from an orange 
shade to red. Other Hopi pottery is 
treated with slips and emerges from the 
firing a dark orange or a white according 
to the color of the slip used. 

Among the kinds of pottery suitable for 
use in our own homes the Santa Clara 
and San Ildefonso stand out clearly as 
the most usable since an Indian setting is 
not necessary for pieces of this kind. The 
artic -ede by Marie in which the de- 


(( ontinued on page 92) 
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Kate W. Kinyon 


Supervisor of Home Economics 
Denver, Colorado 


Born and brought up on a large cattle ranch near Lincoln, 
Nebraska, Mrs. Kinyon early acquired a first hand knowledge 
of practical home economics in rural districts. After gradu- 
ating from. the high school in Lincoln, she taught for four 
years in rural schools before her marriage. 

When Mrs. Kinyon returned to teaching, she attended the 
University of Nebraska, graduating in 1915 and going to a 
pesition as chairman of the home economics department 
and supervisor of lunch rooms in the Lincoln High School. 
She later became supervisor of home economics for the Lin- 
coln school system, from which position she came to that 
she now holds in Denver. During the ten years of her incum- 
bency, home economics in Denver has been notably progres- 
sive. 

She holds an M.A. from Teachers College and in addition 
to her work in Denver, she has taught in summer school at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, and the University 
of California at Los Angeles. 

In addition to many magazine articles, Mrs. Kinyon has 
written, with Dr. Thomas L. Hopkins, text books for home 
economics classes. 

Mrs. Kinyon has been very active in professional associa- 


tions, having been vice president of the American Home Eco- 


nomics Association as well as serving on many association 


committees. She has also done much Red Cross and Y. W. 
C. A. work. 
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M. Esther Rogers 


Supervisor of Home Economics Education 
Mississippi 


Miss Rogers was born in Mississippi and spent her early 
years in the state. Her education was broad and thorough, as 
she attended Vanderbilt University, Teachers College of 
Columbia University, and George Peabody College. From the 
last named institution she has received the degrees of B.S. 
and M.A. In her college work, Miss Rogers has specialized 
in home economics, health, chemistry, and agriculture, fitting 
herself for the varied responsibilities of a state supervisor’s 
work. 

She came to her present position of state supervisor of home 
economics education ten years ago, from a broad experience 
in every kind of teaching that is done under the supervision 
of her office—elementary and secondary school work, and 
county and state extension work. Under her aegis, the voca- 
tional program in Mississippi has been expanded until two 
hundred schools have vocational home economics departments. 
Ten years ago, there were only twenty. 

Outside the many duties of her office, Miss Rogers engaged 
in a bewildering number of activities—editor for the Missis- 
sippi Home Economics Association and of the home eco- 
nomics page in the Mississippi Education Association maga- 
zine; chairman of homemaking and rural service for the 
Mississippi division of the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers; chairman of education on the Jackson board of the 
Y. W. C. A.; member of the Mississippi Art Association; and 
many more. And her dearest ambition, she tells us, is to live 


‘in the country and have a horse of her own. 
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School 


UST at a time when a comprehensive 

system of free school lunches for 

under-nourished children is being 
worked out all over the United States, 
a bulletin which ‘shows how this problem 
has been handled in Great Britain has 
been issued by the Health Organization 
of the League of Nations. Great Bri- 
tain, only now emerging from a fifteen 
year period of post-war depression, seems 
to have worked out an efficient and sat- 
isfactory system to insure the “adequate 
nourishment of the poor,” and as a re- 
sult, the .bulletin states, there is prac- 
tically no evidence of undernourishment 
or deficiency diseases among school 
children, even in districts suffering most 
severely from the effects of the depres- 
sion. : 

Some of the credit for this satisfactory 
state of affairs, as the report points out, 
is no doubt due to the Unemployment 
Benefit (the so-called dole) and other 
national insurance payments, by which 
families of the unemployed can almost 
all count on receiving at least a small 
sum of money weekly. It was early recog- 
nized, however, that in families where 
there were several children, or a pregnant 
or nursing mother, some provision for 
additional nourishment must be‘ made if 
a good standard of national health was 
to be maintained. 

Since Elizabethan times the relief of 
the poor has been a matter of law, and 
every county has its “public assistance 
authority” which administers this relief. 
Although these local authorities come un- 
der the control of the Ministry of Health, 
the administration of every kind of re- 
lief is decentralized as much as possible. 
The amount of “public assistance” is left 
to the local authority to decide, and is 
paid for by money raised locally by as- 
sessment of the taxpayers. Where it has 
been found necessary to provide meals for 
children in the public schools the local 
authorities on the recommendation of the 
Ministry of Public Health, usually receive 
a grant of 50% of the cost from the 
Board of Education. 

The meals are supplied free to needy 
children, but if the parents can afford 
it they are expected to pay the whole or 
part of the cost, which is very small, a 
good dinner costing only four or five 
cents. Usually one meal is supplied at 
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Lunches 
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midday, but in some districts arrange- 
ments are made to give the children 
breakfast and “tea,” and to provide these 
even during the holidays. In Glasgow, a 
typical. city severely a‘fected by unem- 
ployment, 10,000 out of 188,000 children 
receive free meals. The meals supplied 
to children in Glasgow during 1932 were: 


Breakfasts Dinners “Teas” 

Paid for by 
Parents .....3 186,027 560,327 163,482 
Supplied free.. 50,851 1,746,419 43,190 


In addition the local education authori- 
ties give free milk or cod-liver oil to 
those who need it, while those who can do 
so pay two cents for a third of a pint 
of milk a day. 

The meals are generous in quantity, 
and a child is always supposed to have 
as much as he can eat. Two sample 
weekly menus may be quoted from the 
report: 

WILLESDEN (LONDON) 


Monday: Vegetable soup, bread and mar- 
garine, suet roll and treacle. 

Tuesday: Boiled beef, carrots and pota- 
toes, bread and margarine, bread and 
butter pudding. 

Wednesday: Meat dumplings, potatoes, 
peas, bread and margarine, appie 
charlotte or fruit. and custard. 

Thursday: Minced meat, potatoes, beans, 
bread and margarine, treacle tart. 

Friday: Cheese pie, bread and margarine, 
potatoes, date, fig or rice pudding. 

Whole wheat bread is used on alternate 
days. 
EDINBURGH 

Monday: Split-pea soup and _ bread, 
ground-rice pudding. 

Tuesday: Plain stew, potatoes and bread, 
plum pudding and sauce. 

Wednesday: Scotch broth and_ bread, 
tapioca pudding. 

Thursday: Mince, potatoes and bread, 
semolina pudding. 

Friday: Potato and onion soup, bread, 
rice and milk, coffee cake. 

The dietitian will be struck by the em- 


phasis on starch, and the comparative lack 
of fresh fruits and vegetables. Those 


in Great Britain 


who are familiar with English life will re- 
call that tomatoes, most of which are im- 
ported, are an expensive luxury, oranges 
and apples, which are also imported, hard- 
ly appear on the tables of the poor ex- 
cept as Christmas treats, while lettuce and 
spinach are only in season for a few 
brief weeks in summer. This lack is not 
likely to be supplied at the other meals 
which the child takes with his family, for 
breakfast in a laborer’s home is likely to 
be oatmeal, bread with margarine or jam, 
or possibly bread fried in bacon fat, and 
tea or thin cocoa, while “tea,” the child’s 
bed-time meal, is apt to consist of two 
more slices of bread with margarine or 
jam. 

The puddings which are such a feature 
of the menu are usually substantial 
and filling affairs, made with beef suet 
and served with syrup or a custard sauce. 

The diets are interesting in the light 
of modern theory. Here and there, in in- 
dividual districts, a voice is raised to ques- 
tion their suitability, but they seem on the 
whole to be well adapted to the needs of 
British children. The Health Organization’s 
committee, which visited Birmingham, 
Willesden, Edinburgh, Glasgow and New- 
castle on Tyne, all cities with a large in- 
dustrial population suffering severely from 
unemployment, was enthusiastic about the 
condition of the children. It stated that, 
except in a few individual cases, there 
was no evidence of undernourishment, 
that xeropthalmia and other serious de- 
ficiency diseases were without exception 
unknown, and that the physical records of 
school children showed that in some di- 
rections there was an actual improvement 
in nutritional conditions. 

The method of feeding depends on the 
size of the school. In the larger cities, 
the cooking is done at a central kitchen, 
and the food distributed to the schools, or 
else the cooking and dishwashing is done 
in a small kitchen in one of the schools, 
to which the students from four or five 
other schools are brought for their meals. 
In communities where there are less than 
forty children to be fed, a contract is 
made with the caretaker of the school, 
who cooks and distributes the food, or 
with a local restaurant. 

The menus are prepared by the school 
medical officer, and are based on stand- 

(Continued on page 92) 
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Director Department of Home Economics 
National Live Stock and Meat Board 


IX million children are suffering 

from malnutrition, according to a 

statement made recently by Sec- 
retary of Labor Perkins. This condi- 
tion is of grave importance because the 
effects of poor diet during the period of 
rapid growth are not transitory; many 
of the physical defects of the adult are 
directly traceable to improper nutrition 
during early life. Those who grew up 
in Central Europe during the Great War 
are a tragic demonstration of the fact 
that the effects of undernourishment in 
childhood are carried over into adult life. 

A characteristic of undernutrition is 
a prolonged loss of body nitrogen when 
the energy value of the food is inade- 
quate. To adjust the body to nitrogen 
equilibrium at a low level of protein in 
take, it is essential to supply protein of 
a composition similar to the body pro- 
teins which are being disintegrated. 
Under such conditions meat and milk 
are especially valuable, but, unfortun- 
ately, these two foods are usually very 
much restricted when the food budget 
is limited. 

Because of their high nutritive value, 
liver or kidneys should be included in 
the diet at least once a week. Unfor- 
tunately, dishes made from these meats 
are not very popular with youngsters. 
However, a little judicious disguising 
may turn the trick. Liver loaf will be 
accepted, while fried liver may be 
spurned. The way liver is served in 
most homes, perhaps there is more or 
less justification for the youthful atti- 
tude, for these is little appetite appeal in 
a piece of liver which has been fried 
until it is hard and tasteless. Pork liver 
is three times richer in iron than any 
other food. It is much more reasonable 
in price than liver from other sources 
and many persons prefer it to any other 
kind. 

Hearts, kidneys, and brains are also 
very reasonable in price and so fit in 
with the economy program of the school 
lunchroom manager. Indeed, the prices 
of a very large number of cuts of meat 
are so low that it is entirely possible to 
serve meat dishes at very modest prices. 

In order to assist the managers of 
school lunch rooms in providing eco- 
nomical meat dishes, the following re- 
cipes are given. 
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Meat in the School Lunch 


Hot Meat Dishes 


WHOLESOME Loar 
(Serves Twenty) 


4% pounds pork liver 

12 slices bacon 

1% cups chopped onion 

3 cups milk 

1% cups catsup 

2 tablespoons salt 

6 wheat biscuits 

1% cups corn meal 

9 well-beaten eggs 

114 teaspoons pepper 

Scald liver, run through food chopper 
with bacon. Add the crumbled wheat 
biscuits, eggs, milk, corn meal, catsup, 
onions, and seasonings, Mix thoroughly. 
Pack in loaf pans, lined with strips of 
bacon, cover with more bacon. Bake 
for one hour in a 350° F., oven. This 
makes a delicious sandwich spread when 
sliced cold. 


CrEoLE Kipney STEW 
(Serves Twenty-five) 
18 lambs kidneys 
18 slices bacon, cut in small pieces 
6 small onions, chopped 
3 green peppers, chopped 
3 cups tomato juice 
14% teaspoons salt 
¥% teaspoon pepper 
Bit of bay-leaf 
3 tablespoons flour 
Trim kidneys and cut in one-half inch 


slices. Dredge these pieces with flour. 
Brown bacon. Combine kidney and 
bacon. Add onions and green peppers. 


Stir until meat is well seared. Add to- 
mato juice and seasonings. Cover 
closely and simmer for about thirty 
minutes. Mix flour to a paste with 
water. Add to stew and stir constantly 
until thickened. Serve with boiled rice. 


CHARTREUSE OF MEAT AND RICE 
(Serves Twenty-five) 
2% pounds ground beef 
2 teaspoons salt 
¥Y teaspoon papper 
Y teaspoon onion juice 
2 tablespoons chopped parsley 
2 eggs 
Y% cup fine bread crumbs 
3 quarts cooked rice 
Simmer the meat with enough water 
to keep from sticking. When it loses its 
color, season and mix with crumbs, 
beaten egg, and enough stock to make it 
pack easily. Oil a dripping pan and 
place in it a layer of rice about one inch 
thick. Spread with the meat. Pack an 
inch layer of rice on top. Brush liber- 
ally with butter or margarine. 






VEAL AND Ham on Toast 
(Serves Thirty-five) 


7 or 8 pounds veal shank 

6 pounds ham shank 

1 onion, sliced 

1 bay-leaf 

1 sprig parsley 

4 blades mace 

1 teaspoon peppercorns 

2 tablespoons salt 

1% cups flour 

¥Y% pound margarine 

Buy shank end of a leg of veal. Re- 
move meat, cover bones with cold water, 
add seasonings and heat slowly to the 
boiling point, add meat, and simmer 
until the meat is tender. Remove meat, 
but leave the bones and boil until the 
stock is reduced to two quarts. In the 
megantime,. cover the ham with cold 
water and cook slowly until tender. Cut 
both veal and ham into small cubes. 
Brown margarine in large kettle, add 
flour and when brown and well blended, 
add stock and bring to boiling point. 
Add meat and keep hot. Serve on toast. 


Meat Sandwich Fillings 
Savory Meat SANDWICHES 


3 tablespoons flour 

3 tablespoons butter 

3 cups milk 

6 egg yolks 

¥% cup chopped pickles or olives 

1% teaspoons salt 

1% teaspoons dry mustard 

Bit of cayenne 

3 cups chopped cooked meat 

3 tablespoons lemon juice 

Any kind of cooked meat—beef, pork, 
lamb, or a mixture—may be used. Melt 
butter in a double boiler, stir in flour, 
add milk gradually, then the well-beaten 
eggs and the seasonings. Stir constantly 
to prevent lumps. When thick, take 
from the fire, cool, and add lemon juice. 
Stir in the meat and pickles. Let stand 
in the refrigerator two or more hours. 
Use as a spread on white or whole 
wheat bread. 


Liver Butter SANDWICH 


Left-over liver may be used for this 
filling, even if it has been fried. 

When using raw liver, cook by sim- 
mering in a little water. Put through 
the food chopper, discarding all portions 
that are stringy. Rub to a paste in a 
mixing bowl. To each cup of liver 
paste, add % teaspoon salt, 4 teaspoon 
celery salt, 1 tablespoon melted butter, 
3 tablespoons tomato catsup or chili 
sauce and 1 teaspoon onion juice. Use 
as a spread. 
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HERE are two reasons for using a 
dishwasher in the cafeteria or lunch- 
room: economy and sanitation. 

Economy can be estimated under given 
conditions. Factors of economy include: 
saving of dishes, since no chipping or 
breaking occurs during washing, rinsing 
and drying; saving of soap; and saving 
of the time of a hired laborer. Cost of 
electricity and depreciation of the machine 
must, of course, be deducted from the sum 
of such savings. 

The second reason is of greater im- 
portance. Pupils must be _ constantly 
checked up on their dishwashing methods, 
and a hired helper is likely to resent 
criticism of her dishwashing methods be- 
cause she has little realization of the real 
significance of sanitation in such matters. 
Rulings of various state boards of health 
requiring restaurants to wash and rinse 
dishes at definite temperatures or to 
sterilize them in steam or to use an elec- 
tric dishwasher instead of hand methods, 
show recognition of the fact that patho- 
genic bacteria can remain upon dishes in- 
correctly washed, and carry respiratory 
diseases and ordinary contagious diseases 
from the mouth of one child to another. 
The use of hotter water in the dishwasher 
than'can be borne by the hands is an ele- 
ment of safety in use of the dishwasher. 
Comparative tests showed that sanitary 
efficiency of a home dishwasher was 60 
to 300 per cent greater than hand dish- 
washing methods as practiced in a group 
of representative better class Chicago 
homes. Dish cloths, mops and towels fur- 
nish good media for growth of bacteria. 
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For health reasons, the installation of a 
dishwasher should be seriously considered 
in lunchrooms caring for fifty or more 
students. 

Safety of operation is an important fac- 
tor in the selection of a dishwasher. The 
motor must be properly enclosed, the elec- 
trical cord impervious to moisture, and 
the construction as nearly fool-proof as 
possible, so that water will not get into 
the motor or splash over the floor. 

It is important that bits of bones, prune 
seeds and the like, be removed from the 
dishes before they are put into the dish- 
washer. The dishes must be properly 
placed, in order that the water will reach 
all surfaces and clean them thoroughly. 
There must be some space between pieces 
of silverware, such as spoons, which would 
fit snugly inside each other. The water 
should be of a temperature at least 140° 
F, but well below boiling point for the 
washing in order that the dishes will be 
cleaned but that such substances as egg 
will not stick fast. The water should be 
almost at the boiling point for the final 
rinse. Water-softener must be used in 
sufficient amount for the water in the lo- 


cality. If hardness of water is over ten 
grains per U. S. gallon, increase the 
amount of water-softener accordingly. 


For example, if the hardness is fifteen 
grains, a fifty per cent increase in the 
amount of water-softener is required. 
The dishwasher must be left open or the 
trays lifted out, while the dishes are still 
hot, to allow moisture to evaporate and 
to dry them satisfactorily. Soaking of 
pots and pans is sufficient unless food has 


The Small Dishwasher for Cafeterias 


By 


Doris W. McCray 


scorched or burned; a soft metal sponge 
may be used to loosen tightly adhering 
food from the pan before putting it in- 
to the dishwasher. Fine steel wool is 
used for removing food burned onto oven 
glass. 

The dishwasher in the illustration has 
been in use five years, and is giving sat- 
isfactory service. It accommodates about 
eighty pieces of china and glassware, plus 
about ninety pieces of silverware, in one 
washing. The complete washing, rinsing 
and drying operation of this dishwasher 
requires twelve minutes. Thus the dish 
capacity per hour, in this model, is about 
400 pieces. It is estimated that. this dish- 
washer will accommodate dishes for fifty 
or sixty persons at a meal, although the 
number of persons would be larger when 
the service is very simple and only a few 
dishes are used for each person. 
are many schools where larger and more 
expensive dishwashing equipment is im- 
practical and where this large household 
dishwasher fits nicely. 

For greater speed, an extra set of two 
baked-lacquer-finished wire racks may be 
used, such as shown in the illustration, 
so that one set can be loaded with soiled 
dishes while the other is being used in 
the machine. 


There 


This dishwasher is portable; it can be 
pushed to the sink on its large ball-bearing 
swivel casters with rubber tires, attached 
to an electrical outlet, and the inlet pipe 
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adiusted to the most convenient height 
and length for filling under the faucet. 
Seven quarts of water are required for 
each filling; as soon as filled to the cor- 
rect water level, the automatic measuring 
device causes the electric pump to force 
water into the sink through the outlet 
pipe, which is also used to empty the ma- 
chine after using. A measured amount of 
soap flakes and water softener is used 
for the five-minute washing, this soapy 
water is ejected, a measured amount of 
water-softener is used in the first one- 
minute rinse; and a final one-minute rinse 
of hot, clear water leaves the dishes clean 
without being streaked. Water-softener 
breaks down the surface tension of the 
water and prevents it from forming drops. 
The glassware requires no final polishing. 
If the last rinse is sufficiently hot, the 
silverware requires no wiping, although 
it may rust where the silver plating is 
worn off, if it has been packed rather 
closely into the silverware basket. 

The machine shown has 29-inch diam- 
eter (overall), 38%-inch height, 130 
pounds weight, and %4 H.P. motor. The 
tank and cover are white porcelain enamel, 
with green lacquer trim on legs and chro- 
mium finish on the copper intake and out- 
let pipes and on exposed metal parts. The 
dishwasher requires no cleaning after it 
has been used to wash dishes, in order 
to make it sanitary for the next use, but 
it should be rinsed occasionally with vin- 
egar followed by a rinse with water soft- 
ener, then clear water, because of the 
minerals in hard water which may cause 
the racks to have a gray appearance after 
a week or two of use. 

The various points in description of the 
machine illustrated will suggest what must 
be considered in making a selection to 
fit individual needs for the cafeteria or 


lunchroom. 


A Cooperative Cafeteria 


An interesting account of a cooperative 
cafeteria is given by Bertha M. Stover in 
the November News Letter of the New 
York State Home Economics Association. 
Miss Stover is the homemaking teacher of 
the Cherry Valley Central School and the 
cafeteria was organized under her direc- 
tion. 

Cherry Valley Central School has seven 
buses bringing 160 children from  sur- 
rounding farms and communities into 
Cherry Valley each school day. These 
children leave home as early as eight 
o’clock in the morning and do not return 
home until five o’clock or later in the eve- 
ning, depending upon how far they have 
to walk from the bus route home. All 
bring lunches from home. 

Last year the homemaking department 
opened the school cafeteria on a coopera- 
tive basis intending to serve one hot food 
each noon to supplement the cold lunch 
brought from home. A charge of 4c per 


hot dish was made to cover the cost of 
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the food, and meal tickets were issued to 
children who brought in farm produce 
which could be used in the cafeteria. 
They were allowed the same price for 
their produce as charged by local mer- 
chants. In this way, children who could 
not afford to pay out money for a hot 
lunch but who had a surplus of milk, 
eggs, potatoes or other vegetables could 
bring these in in place of money. 

The first three weeks were experimen- 
tal in finding out approximately the kind 
and amount of produce which would be 
brought in, approximately how much it 
would cost to run the cafeteria on this 
plan, and the hot foods liked best by the 
children. During those three weeks the 
following foods were served: cocoa, 
scalloped potatoes, macaroni and cheese, 
vegetable stew, salmon loaf, spanish rice, 
spaghetti, baked beans, applesauce, and 
thick soups. The number of children 
served rose from twenty-three to seventy- 
eight. 

Later the Board of Education hired a 
woman to do the cooking for the cafe- 
teria because, with increased patronage 
the homemaking department could no 
longer afford to spend so much time on 
routine work. The homemaking teacher 
still had charge of the planning, ordering, 
food exchange and accounting, with the 
help of a student who acted as cashier 
noon hours and kept a record of the 
number served, number paid, charges (al- 
lowed to run two weeks) and food credit 
slips. 

For a month weekly news letters were 
sent to the parents telling them the menus 
planned for the following week, the food 
needed, and the exchange value in meal 
tickets. This gave the mothers an op- 
portunity to plan supplementary foods for 
each day’s hot lunch, and the fathers had 
a chance to send in any surplus farm 
produce. The food was brought to the 
cafeteria before school opened each 
morning, valued, and credit given to the 
children bringing it. The milk supply 
was irregular so certain children were as- 
signed definite days to bring one, two or 
three quarts of milk. In the same way, 
as soon as any vegetable was needed a 
call was issued for more. 


As the plan developed more children 
brought in produce and cost per dish was 
lowered from 4c to 3c to the present 
charge of 2c. This increased the patron- 
age from 100 to an average of 160 pupils 
per day depending upon the weather, 
since some town children bring their 
lunches on stormy days. Of these 160 
children about 60 have food credit, 70 pay 
cash and 15 are fed by a Parent Teach- 
er’s Association Contribution. It also 
necessitated the hiring of two girls to 
help during the lunch hour rush. Each 
girl receives 50c a week and her lunch 
each noon, 

This experiment indicates that the 4c 
charge at the beginning kept many chil- 
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dren from getting a hot lunch, and that 
the 2c charge plus the cooperative food 
exchange plan made a hot lunch possible 
for practically every child. It also elimi- 
nated the discussion caused by the prac- 
tice of giving free lunches and any feel- 
ing of charity. The farmers received a 
better price for their produce than the 
retailer could give them. The children 
received an inexpensive, nourishing food, 
and the cafeteria was an asset rather than 
a liability. 

—Blanche M. Stover. 


Vocational Training 
Opportunities in the 
School Cafeteria 


Since it is the purpose of the Foods 
Classes in the Part-Time School in Al- 
bany, New York, to train the girls so that 
they may secure positions in any branch 
of commercial foods work—waitress in a 
tea room, counter girl in a cafeteria, sal- 
ad maker, etc.—it was decided to try an 
experiment in giving girls in the ad- 
vanced foods classes three week practi- 
cal work in the cafeteria of the senior 
high school. Miss Hoyle, the director of 
the cafeteria, and Miss Louise Beutler, 
assistant director of vocational education, 
planned the work so that the class was 
divided into groups which rotated so that 
each girl had an opportunity to see every 
part of the cafeteria in operation. They 
made sandwiches, helped with the main 
dish, arranged the counters, and sold the 
candy, milk and ice cream. The experi- 
ment is described by F. Henrietta Brett, 
assistant principal of the Part-Time 
School in the News Letter of the New 
York State Home Economics Association. 
Miss Brett feels that the experiment was 
eminently worth while and says, “The 
girls were very enthusiastic and received 
much valuable information and experi- 
ence which they could not have had if 
we had tried to teach them this work in 
a make-believe set-up.” 

The suggestion is passed on for what- 
ever value it has, and it should have 
much, to other teachers of vocational 
foods classes. 


Personal 


Mrs. Katherine McFarland Ansley has 
been appointed supervisor of the program 
for serving lunches in the public school 
system of Washington, D. C. The work 
is to supplement diets of undernour- 
ished children of the community. Mrs. 
Ansley has been doing similar work in 
St. Paul and will plan the whole system 
for the Washington schools, including 
the establishment of central kitchens 
which will replace the present method of 
having food prepared by a contractor. 

Mrs. Ansley is a graduate of Kan- 
sas State College and has taught home 
economics at the University of Illinois. 





Figure out for your pupils the ap- 
proxithate costs* of the principal ingre- 
dients needed in the recipe—like this: 

1% cups sour milk 

4 tablespoons melted butter... ... . 3¢ 
1 cup flour 2¢ 
ER Citi oeee OR. 0S vas os 38 OR 


3 tsps. Royal Baking Powder . . . 1¢ 
Then, point out the small cost of 
the Royal Baking Powder needed— 
actually only a penny’s worth! 
Yet—this penny’s worth of Royal, 
as you know, plays a very large part 
in assuring even texture, tenderness 
and fine flavor. And Royal always 


*These costs, of course, vary according to locality. 
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Welicious 


orn Reread 


... yet only Il* worth of ROYAL 


ERE’S a different way to add 
new and practical interest to 
your class lesson on corn bread. 


leavens perfectly . . . gives dependably 
fine baking results every time. 
No wonder food experts and 
good cooks everywhere prefer 
Royal. It has been the stand- 
ard of quality for 65 years. 
Insist on Royal for 
your class work. Then 
you are sure of uniformly 
good results. 
And give your pupils 
this tried-and-true advice: 


For fine home baking, don’t skimp 
along with a doubtful baking powder. 
Use the best, and ‘cheapest in the 
end—reliable Royal Baking Powder! 





| ROYAL now 
7 sells at the lowest 
| price in 17 years 








FREE COOK BOOK—Mail the cou- 
pon below for free copies of the fa- 
mous Royal Cook Book to distribute 
to your pupils. Over 300 recipes 
and many helpful hints on baking! 





ROYAL BAKING POWDER - PRODUCT OF STANDARD BRANDS INCORPORATED 
Dept. 162, 691 Washington Street - New York City 
Please send me free_______copies of the Royal Cook Book for class use. 


+ New York 





Name. 





Address. 





City and State. 








Name of School 


Copyright, 1934, by Standard Brands Incorporated 
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Teaching Home Economics to the Consumer 


By 
Cora B. Miller 


Head, Home Economics Education 
lowa State College 


HEN we realize how much 

the home has changed in the 

past twenty-five years or even 
in the last five years, we realize:sthat 
the teacher of a subject such as home- 
making must be continually changing 
the content of the course to have it 
meet the needs of her pupils. Things 
which might have been taught to the 
mothers of the girls who are now in 
the public school classes are not neces- 
sarily the things which must be em- 
phasized for the girl of today. 

Compare, for example, the number 
of garments which the present day girl 
buys ready-to-wear with the number 
bought by her mother when she was a 
high school girl. Will this comparison 
not suggest that the girl of today must 
be taught much about the wise buying 
of ready-to-wear clothing and not spend 
quite so much time on the actual mak- 
ing of garments? No doubt girls must 
still learn how to sew but they must 
also have their judgment trained in the 
selection of clothes which have been 
made by the manufacturer. 

Articles in current magazines and 
newspapers indicate that women must 
not only be able to judge whether a 
ready-to-wear garment’ is satisfactory 
in itself but they must know whether 
it has been made under the right con- 
ditions. It seems incredible that sweat 
shop conditions have returned so enor- 
mously in the last few years. The con- 
sumer of manufactured products must 
not only be taught to look at the fin- 
ished product but must be taught to 
consider the conditions under which it 
has produced. Our courses in 
clothing for the homemaker must, there- 
fore, include some study of sociological 
Call it applied sociology, if 
you desire. No woman can be an intelli- 
gent consumer until she has familiarized 
herself with the working conditions of 
her fellow beings. Surely none of us 
want to wear clothing which has been 
made by women who are working in an 
environment such as prevails in these 
sweat shops, and who are being paid a 
wage which is entirely inadequate for 
living. We must become as intelligent 
consumers as our grandmothers were 
producers of clothing. 

Compare, also, the amount of pre- 
pared food which is consumed by the 
present day family with that consumed 
by a family one or two generations ago. 
Is there not much to be learned about 
this ready-to-eat food? How does its 


been 


conditions. 
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cost compare with the cost of that pre- 
pared in the home? Are there some 
foods which the homemaker would be 
wise to prepare herself and others which 
it would be better to buy practically 
ready-to-serve from the standpoint of 
both money and labor cost? Do we 
know how much to believe of all the 
food advertising which we read? Health 
is so dependent upon the right kind 
of food, we must know how to spend 
the food dollar wisely. 

If we should. compare the equipment 
of the modern home with that of a few 
years ago we would find many changes. 
Our grandmothers did not have the be- 
wildering variety to choose from that 
we have today, Here again we need to 
be taught how to be intelligent con- 
sumers of manufactured goods. 

It is quite probable that the present- 
day housewife will discover that she has 
more leisure time than her mother had 
just because she is more of a consumer 
than a producer. 

One of the problems of the homemak- 
ing teacher is, therefore, to teach her 
pupils to be intelligent consumers of 
leisure. The “new deal” in government 
is making the problem of the use of 
leisure time a very pertinent, one for the 
whole family. The homemaker may be 
the one upon whom the responsibility 
for well used leisure time of the whole 
family will devolve, for someone must 
assume it. 

The fact that the family is now more 
a consuming unit than a producing unit 
has taken away from the children of the 
family many duties for which they used 
to be held responsible, thus giving them 
more leisure. This condition has brought 
about many problems of child training 
and development which did not formerly 
exist. Homemakers and those respon- 
sible for the care of children must learn, 
therefore, how to train children under 
the existing conditions. 

Since men and boys are also consu- 
mers of “home goods,” it seems logi- 
cal to conclude that they must be taught 
to be wise consumers. The problems of 
adjustment which arise out of the in- 
crease in leisure time must be met by 
men as well as by women. The teacher 
of homemaking must, therefore, be 
ready to include the boys in her classes. 
She should not expect to teach them to 
be producers of home products but to 
be intelligent consumers of food, cloth- 
ing, and leisure. They need, also, to 
know how to help train their children. 

Thus, we see that the problems of the 
homemaking teacher are many and dif- 
ficult. She must prepare herself for the 
handling of problems which fall within 
the fields of applied economics, sociol- 
ogy, and psychology. 
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The teacher who is well trained in 
these fields and who can from her store 
of knowledge and experience plan and 
execute the type of course which will 
help both boys and girls to develop the 
kind of ideals, attitudes and abilities 
which are needed by the present con- 
suming household will do an immeasurable 
service for mankind. 


Fitting Home Economics 
to the Community 


The necessity for planning a home eco- 
nomics course according to the living 
standards of a community is stressed in an 
article by Miss Greta Gray, of the Uni- 
versity of California, appearing in the 
“Sierra Educational News” for October. 
Miss Gray points out that psychological 
levels of pupils are recognized; in trade 
and professional schools economic levels 
are recognized; and that in the one sub- 
ject of home economics it is necessary in 
the general school to modify content to 
suit the economic level of the groups. 

“The socially-minded teacher .. . uses 
the situations and materials which are 
found in the environment of. her pupils. 
The careless self-centered teacher is likely 
to base her work on situations and ma- 
terials found in homes and_neighbor- 
hoods on a higher income level... 

“Because too many have belonged to 
this latter group home economics has in 
some quarters fallen into disesteem. .. . 
Teachers should be sure that what they 
teach is applicable to the situation and 
will improve the level of living if ap- 
plied.” 

Income levels in many sections of the 
country are certainly very low and an 
income of $1200 to $1500 provides only a 
“Health and Decency” standard for a 
family of four. Progressive home eco- 
nomics teachers, therefore, study the 
neighborhood and plan their courses ac- 
cordingly. “They do not feel it essen- 
tial,” in a low-income community, “to 
teach the making of frozen dishes in a 
mechanical refrigerator, serving luncheons 
by the light of candles and with drawn 
shades, or how to make and serve canapes. 

“Instead, they show how much may be 
saved by the wise choice, selection, and 
buying of food, by making simple cakes 
and pies at home, by making jellies and 
jams, pickle, soup, salad-dressing, and 
similar items too frequently bought ready- 
made. And they make sure their pupils 
learn how to prepare these things. In 
the same way, they adjust their work in 
other lines to the needs of their pupils. 

“Teachers must begin with the situation 
as it is, not be content to hold up an 
ideal beyond the powers of their pupils 
to attain.” 
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Teaching Clothing and 
Textiles 
(Continued from page 73) 

shown by the type of care given to the 
clothing worn. The clean garment, even 
if patched, is more desirable for wear- 
ing apparel than the soiled garment 
no matter how costly. Odors that sug- 
gest dirt are offensive while a clean 
sweet smelling garment will not be 
repellent to others. An untidy house 
or garment is equally disagreeable to 
those who know what is desirable. 
Social customs \of a country or nation 
decree the quantity of clothing neces- 
sary and the way it shall be worn, but 
in each instance the individual is re- 
sponsible for the care given his gar- 
ments and the standards of cleanliness 
and order used in his home. 


Subject Matter 

The subject matter included in the 
study of the care of clothing and textiles 
can be conveniently grouped under the 
following topics: 

I. Introduction to subject. 

II. Daily attention of clothing and 
household fabrics. 
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A. Technique of the care of cloth- 
ing and fabrics from day today. 
B. Repairing fabrics and garments. 
C. Pressing and its value. 
III. The Periodical or Occasional 
care of Fabrics and Clothing. 
A. Laundering. 
B. Dry Cleaning. 
C. Removal of spots and stains. 
IV. Seasonal care of Clothing and 
Household Fabrics. 
A. General information. 
B. The storage of fabrics and gar- 
ments. 
. Protection from moths and mil- 
dew. 
D. Dyeing and bleaching fabrics. 
E. Renovation and remodeling of 
clothing. 


OD 


Objectives 
Objectives desirable for students and 
prospective teachers and home makers 
would include such knowledges and 
abilities as the following: 

1. To realize the scope and importance 
of the care of clothing and textiles. 

2. To appreciate how dependent per- 
sonal appearance is upon the correct 
care of clothing. 

3. To realize that household fabrics 
need intelligent care if attractiveness 
and durability are desired. 

4. To know and use the best proced- 

ures when caring for clothing and 

household fabrics. 

. To realize how body health is re- 

lated to the type of care given to 

clothing and household textiles. 
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‘YEAST FOAM and MAGIC YEAST 
make perfect rolls, They’re so light, 
so delicious! Save a part of your 
bread dough for a pan 
of them 


HOME-MADE BREAD 
Helps to Cut Down 


THE FOOD BILL 


RAGRANT, golden-brown loaves of 
home-made bread! A nourishing and 
satisfying food and so pleasing to the taste! 


With the clearly stated directions given in 
our recipe book, “The Art of Making Bread”, 
bread making is both simple and easy. More- 
over, these bread lessons, so fascinating at 
school, carry over into the home, where the 
student can put her training in bread making 
to practical use. 







For especially delicious bread use Yeast Foam 
or Magic Yeast, the housewife’s choice for home 
baking for over fifty years. We shall be glad to 
send you enough copies of “The Art of Making 
Bread”, free of charge, to supply your students 
if you will let us know how many you wish. 


Upon request we shall also furnish, for the 
use of teachers, an Outline of a Course in Bread 
Making, Basic Recipes for a Variety of Breads 
and Rolls and a Bread Lesson Wall Chart. 





NORTHWESTERN YEAST COMPANY, 1752 N. Ashland Avenue, Chicago, III. 
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6. 


. To be able 


. To help 


To acquire habits of  neatness, 
economy, order, thrift, carefulness 
and cleanliness. 

to select and use the 
most sensible equipment for each 
problem. 


. To help the girls to be able to help 


at home and be able to assume some 
responsibility in regard to each ac- 
tivity. 

the girls to realize that 
potential teachers appreciate, and 
appropriate with modifications, the 
various methods and _ procedures 
used by their teachers. 


. To determine the type of care and 


the evaluations necessary for the 


Pass i 


garments comprising the wardrobe. 
determine the details to con- 
sider and the type of care suitable 
for fabrics used in the household. 


. To know about and be able to use 


intelligently the devices available for 
daily care of clothing. 

. To realize the values involved in 
adequate laundering of clothing and 
household linens. 


. To know how to launder garments 
and household textiles. 

. To know how, where, and why 
clothing not in season should be 


stored. 


. To know whether home storage or 


commercial storage is expedient for 








@ The teacher of Home Economics, the Home Demonstration Agent, or the 
Institutional Manager, will find the following charts, exhibits and other material 
on the subject of coffee of real value. The material is educational, authoritative, 
interesting—and free. Simply check the items you want. Then sign your name and 
address, and mail the list. 


For Home Economics Teachers : 

(0 Story of Coffee (revised )—illustrated bulletin 
telling history, growth, and preparation for 
market. (Enough for classroom reference use). 


[] Progress of Coffee: Pictorial wall chart in full 
color. (One to a teacher), 


(0 The Coffee Bird: A three-act play based on 
old legend of discovery of coffee. Simple to 
produce, contains costume directions. 

(0 Sheets for loose-leaf note booke—8" x 10"— 
beautiful, colored picture of coffee branches 
and four other sheets of coffee information. 
(Furnished to individual students). 


For Home Demonstration Agents: 

() Coffee Facts for Homemakers (revised) 
illustrated booklet on coffee. Furnished in 
quantities for women’s clubs. 


For College Use: (Furnished to individual 
college teachers and students). 


CO Results of Package Coffee Investigation— 


Name 


This article reports on an examination of 
ninety-three brands gathered from all over 
the United States and cup-tested from the 
standpoint of Fr Value and Salability. 
Reprinted from Tea and Coffee Trade Journal, 
August, 1933. 

The Proof is in the Drinking—-by P. W. Pun- 
nett, Teachers’ College, Columbia University. 
A discussion of the importance of coffee 
grinds. Reprinted from Food Industries, 
August, 1933. 

What Flavor Measurement Reveals About 
Keeping Coffee Fresh—by P. W. Punnett and 
Walter H. Eddy, Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University, New York City. Reprinted from 
Food Industries. 





For Institutional Managers: 
(0 The Coffee Problem—by P. W. Punnett, 


Teachers’ College, Columbia University, New 
York City. Reprinted from The Journal of 
he American Dietetic Association. Article 
about buying coffee in large quantities. 
(Furnished in quantity upon request). 





School Address 





State. Sie 





City. 


BUREAU OF COFFEE INFORMATION 


51 West 45th Street, New York City 
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. To help the girl to estimate 


ge 


. To appreciate 


. Help 


the garment or textile under con- 
sideration. 


. To know how to remove ordinary 


stains from clothing and household 
linens. 

To use their chemistry and realize 
why it is helpful in laundering, dry 
cleaning and stain removal. 

To appreciate the money that can 
be saved by home laundering and 
dry cleaning. 


. To help the girl to estimate the ad- 


ditional money needed in her budget 
for personal upkeep of clothing. 

the 
money saved to the family by 
proper care of household textiles. 
help the girl to realize that 
aprons, smocks, sleeve protectors, 
etc., are used by people who know 
to protect clothing from undue wear 
and soil. 


. To help the girl to realize the value 


of repairing garments at the first 
sign of wear. 

the 
careful workmanship in 
garments. 


importance of 
repairing 


. To help girls to evaluate the time 


and work needed in all repairs on 
clothing and household fabrics. 


. To help girls to realize what they 


may contribute to home living 
through properly caring for their 
own clothing. 


. To help girls to derive satisfaction 


through knowing how and keeping 
their garments properly mended and 
cleaned. 

To help the girl to know how and 
when to darn and mend garments 
and household linens. 

To help the girl to know how and 
be able to make suitable alterations 
in her own clothing. 

Help the student to check her 
ability to renovate and remodel 
clothing by helping her mother dur- 
ing vacations. 

To help the girl .to determine 
whether renovation of clothing pays 
in money, time and labor for each 
particular case. 

To help the girl to make over cloth- 
ing that will be attractive and rea- 
sonably fashionable. 

To help the girl to remodel and 
make over head-wear if she desires. 
Help the prospective teacher to feel 
confident she can aid children to 
make over their own garments. 
the prospective teacher to 
realize that her own habits will be 
copied rather closely by her pupils. 
Help the prospective teacher to be- 
lieve so thoroughly in intelligent 
saving and sensible economy that 
parents will be helped by their chil- 
dren to live more effectively and 
happily. 














Teaching Clothing Selection 
(Continued from page 77) 


Exercise: 

A. Select dress designs from maga- 
zines with suitable lines and ap- 
propriate colors for each member 
of the class for: 

1. Housedress 

2. Street dress 

3. Business or school 

4. Sport costume 

5. Dress for church or calls 

6. Informal evening costume 

7. Formal evening wear. 

B. Students bring to class 
costumes for the occasions listed 
above; also bring a collection of 
shoes, hose, hats, purses, handker- 
chiefs, gloves, and costume jew- 
elry. Students model costumes and 
select appropriate accessories. 

Problem 2. How shall I select 
to-wear clothing for myself? 

Exercise: 

A. Students bring to class a collection 
of ready-to-wear clothing. The 
collection may consist of night- 
gowns and pajamas, petticoats or 
slips and bloomers, negligees, ki- 
monos and bathrobes. Compare 
the clothing in construction proc- 
esses and durability of material. 

Problem 3. How shall I choose mate- 
rials for my clothing? 

Exercise: 

A. Students choose three samples of 
material appropriate for: 

1. Cotton slip 

2. Summer nightgown 

3. Negligee 

4. Pajamas. ‘ 

B. Samples of appropriate materials 
may be chosen for each of the cos- 
tumes listed above in Problem 1. 


several 


ready- 


Unit V. Improving my personal appearance. 
Problem 1. How can I make myself 
attractive? 
Exercise: 


A. The following demonstrations may 
be given to the class: 

1. Manicure; 2. Facial; 3. Shampoo; 
4. Care of the teeth. 

Problem 2. How shall I arrange 
hair in a most attractive way? 

Exercise: 

A. Students arrange hair in different 
ways for class discussion, and de- 
cide the most attractive arrange- 
ment for each member of the class. 

Problem 3. How shall I develop good 
posture? 

Exercise: 

A. Students demonstrate correct pos- 
ture for walking, standing, and 
sitting. 

B. Mention posture defects of mem- 
bers of class, and demonstrate 
methods for improvement. 

Unit VI. Clothing for health. 
Problem 1. How shall I choose clothing 
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that will aid in maintaining health? 

Exercise: 

A. Borrow pairs of 

from stores or members of class 

with different heels and kinds of 
leathers. Point out the good and 
poor qualities of each. 

Secure from drug store names of 

several deodorants on the market. 

Explain the use of each, and how 

to care for the arm pits. 

C. Compare the weight and style of 
old-fashioned clothing with cloth- 
ing of today. Have students bring 
to class each type mentioned. 

D. Compare and underwear 


several shoes 


B. 


er) 


corsets 


of mothers and grandmethers with 
those worn by the young college 
girl today, emphasizing the weight, 
shape and comfort of each. 

E. Report to the class the types of 
baths, kinds of good soaps, bath 
salts and body powders on the mar- 
ket in the home town. Discuss each. 


References 

1. Baker—Clothing Selection and Pur- 
chase. 

2. Buttrick—Principles of Clothing Selec- 
tion. 


3. Story—Individuality of Clothes. 
4. Rathbone Tarpley—Fabrics 
Dress. 


and and 








CARNATION 


1 lb. ground ham 
% |b. veal, ground 
% lb. beef, ground 
2 cups soft bread crumbs 
1 cup Carnation Milk 
% tsp. salt 
Pepper 
Celery salt 
% cup chopped onion 
% cup chopped green pepper 





H AM LOAF 

Combine ingredients, mixing 
well. Less salt may be needed 
if the ham is very salty. 
Pack firmly into baking dish 
or mold and bake in a hot 
oven (400°F.) about 45 min- 


utes. Yield: 8 to 10 servings. 





A gorgeous combination of meat flavors and 
Carnation richness. Moist, but firm for 
slicing. Carnation Milk, with its double 
cream content, takes the place of cream— 
economically. Try this pure whole milk, in 
milk’s most convenient form. Gives better 
textures, because the cream content is 
broken up. Modern, dependable, uniform. 


‘From Contented Cows” 


Carnation 


{| WoRLD’s LARGEST-SELLING BRAND OF 


Send for the free Carnation Book of Recipes. 
Ask, too, for the Carnation Baby-Feeding 
Book, telling why many specialists prescribe 
Carnation Milk for bottle-fed babies. Ad- 
dress Carnation Company, 894 Milwaukee 
Gas Light Building, Milwaukee, Wisconsin ; 
995 Stuart Building, Seattle, Washington; 
or Toronto, Ontario. 
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SEED, SOIL 
and SUNSHINE 


start the job of making 
Gerber Products 


“BETTER for BABY!” 


With scrupulous care the best of seeds 
are selected. They’re planted in the rich, 
fertile soil of sunny Michigan fields. The 
soil is further enriched with the necessary 
minerais and other elements for proper de- 
velopment of the plants. Through every 
stage of germination and growth they’re 
cultivated and tended with strictest care. 
Then, at the precise moment of their ripe 
perfection they’re harvested and rushed in 
covered trucks to Gerber plants. Processing 
begins at just the right stage of perfec- 
tion. 


Crisp, ripe, freshest of vegetables are the 
only kind that go into Gerber products. 
That’s one important reason why so many 
mee and doctors agree that Gerber’s 

e “Better for Baby.” 


In fact, only vegetables grown and 
picked in one’s own garden and _ served 
immediately can possibly be as fresh as 
those used in Gerber’s. But home prep- 
aration lacks, of course, the specially de- 
signed equipment that preserves natural 
vitamin and mineral-salt values during the 
Gerber scientific cooking and_ straining 
processes. 


Protection at the source is just one of 
the steps in the 
Gerber process 
which enable us to 
say that no baby 
can be served better 
foods that Gerber’s 
Strained Vegetables 
and Cereal. 








9 pein FOODS 





FOR BABY of 

Strained Tomatoes... .Green 
Beans .... Beets . Vegetable 
Soup .... Carrots .... Prunes 
Te. . error. Wren 
4%4-0z. cans .. Strained 
Cereal .... 1034 - -OZ. Cans.... 

15c. 





GERBER PRODUCTS COMPANY, 
Fremont, Michigan. 
(In Canada: Fine Foods of Canada, Ltd., 
indsor, Ont.) 


Please (] Reprint of the article, “The Nutri- 
send me tive Value of Strained Vegetables 
in Infant Feeding.” 
0) Sample can of Gerber’s Strained 
Cereal. 
RE A ivwekgobewn ee ERT er oe me 
CO | ckccisesads oe MEE ye oe 

















Do You Know— 





Wedding Cakes Were Made for Early Roman Brides? 


UR modern wedding cake, like 
almost everything else that is 
good, originated in the shadowy 


past; and the custom of sharing portions 
of it with relatives and friends dates back 
to early Roman times. 

The panis farreus,.that round cake of 
salted meal which was baked by the Ves- 
tal Virgins and eaten by bride and bride- 
groom as part of the marriage rite, was 
broken over the Roman bride’s head as 
a symbol of plentifulness. It was borne 
before her when she was led to the 
threshold of her new home, and _ later 
pieces of the symbolic cake were pre- 
sented to the nuptial guests. 

The cake of meal was widely known 
in the marriage ceremonies of primitive 
races. Among the Iroquois Indians and 
Fiji Islanders, the bride offered the sacred 
cake to her future husband. 

Present day bride’s cake customs of 
foreign lands are no less symbolic or pic- 
turesque than in early times. In certain 
parts of Greece, for example, the mak- 
ing and offering of the cake constitutes 
one of the most important features of 
the wedding ceremony. 

On the Monday preceding the marriage, 
the bride and her maiden friends sift the 
flour. Two days later the girls again as- 
semble, this time to knead the dough. 
They are accompanied by the invited 
guests. The dough is placed in a long 
trough, presided over at one end by a 
little lad, girded by a sword, and at the 
other by a tiny girl, who drops in a ring 
and coins. The boy symbolizes the hus- 
band who guards and defends his home, 
and the girl the young bride who straight- 
way begins to learn her household tasks. 

The following day, the dough is dis- 
tributed among the guests. Whoever 
finds the ring, presents it to the bride- 
groom who, in return, gives a gift. Then 
the rest of the dough is gathered to- 
gether and fashioned into festive pastries, 
but particularly the great wedding cake, 
known as the propkasto. 

Thursday the entire ceremony centers 
about the propkasto, which becomes the 
subject of various songs and dances. Fi- 
nally the cake is broken apart and pieces 
are thrown over the heads of bride and 
bridegroom, with a wish for prosperity, 
fruitfulness and many years of married 
bliss. 

In Moravia, the large iced wedding cake 
is carried on the bridesmaids’ shoulders 
to the village church, where it receives 
the blessing and sanctification of the 
priest. In some other parts of Czecho 
Slovakia, a young lad carrying a bunch 
of rosemary tied with red ribbons goes 
from house to house to invite the wed- 
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ding guests. The bride then bakes many 
cakes, which she sends to the various 
homes where the boy has visited. In 
acknowledgement of the cakes, presents 
of all kinds of good food stuffs are sent 
to the young couple. 

In China, the family of the bridegroom 
sends wedding cakes to the bride’s fam- 
ily. These small “cakes of ceremony,” as 
they are called, which are a curious mix- 
ture of fat pork, sugar and sesame oil, 
remind us somewhat of mince pies. [One 
recipe for these cakes directs us to “take 
one ounce of sugar and some fat pork, 
finely minced. Make into small balls and 
fry in sesame oil for five minutes on a 
slow fire. When cold, decorate with 
sugar.” | 

The family of the Chinese bride, on re- 
ceiving these curious cakes, sends them 
to relatives and friends as a sort of wed- 
ding invitation. 

In early England it is said that riotous 
wedding guests clamored so persistently 
for ‘bits of the festive bride’s cake, that 
finally large quantities of small hard 
crackers were prepared for every wedding. 
These crackers, which were deposited in 
large baskets, were pelted at the head of 
the sturdy bride, given to the guests, and 
distributed among the village poor. 

Little by little, a small spiced bun was 
substituted for the unpoetic cracker of 
early days. The rich buns were piled up 
at one end of the marriage board, and 
over this mound of sweetness the bride 
and bridegroom kissed, in symbol of pros- 
perity and long life. The legend goes 
that a famous French cook working in 
London had the idea of icing together 
the vast mound of spiced buns, thus creat- 
ing the first Anglo Saxon wedding cake. 
When this cake was broken over the 
bride’s head, the buns fell apart, and 
were scrambled for by young and old. 


“The honey’d Cake will lose its sweet- 
ness soon, 

And prove a bitter in the Honey- 
Moon,” 


wrote a sceptic in the Connoisseur for 
1754. On the other hand, the dividing 
of the bride cake in England, as in every 
other land, was regarded as a symbol of 
joy and happiness as far back as in the 
day of merry Ben Jonson, who solemnly 
adjured the wedding guests to 


“Troll around the bride bowl 
And divide the great bride cake.” 




























Don’t confine BANANAS to 


the fruit bowl .. . treat them 
as VEGETABLE, too 


| THE COLOR that tells you how to use ba- 
nanas. Buy a good supply with green tips, and 
you can cook some of them at once as a vegetable 
—for example, baked or sautéed as an entrée 
with meats. Then later, when all green is gone 
from the skin, and brown flecks appear, you can 
use those remaining as a deli- 
cious, wholesome fruit. 

Try this method of buying 
and using bananas. You will 
find that you have a versatile 








“fruit and vegetable in one.” 
And remember that 
for the fullest, finest 
flavor, always ripen 
bananas at ordinary 
room temperature. 


BANANA MIXED GRILL 
A popular combination for 
modern economical menus. For 
this and other delicious recipes, 
clip and mail the coupon below. 

















They're fruit or vegetable when mellow yellow 

















They’re vegetable when tipped with green 








SEND FOR NEW RECIPES 








P. H. E. 3-34 
FRUIT DISPATCH CO. 
HOME ECONOMICS DEPT. 
Pier 3, North River, New York City. 
Please send free: 
O New recipe leaflet entitled “New Banana Treats.” 
0 Folder “Putting Bananas to Work in the School Cafeteria.” 


Name 





Address. 














City State 


























DELICIOUS 




















for convalescents— 
growing children— expectant 
and nursing mothers 


bean high nutritive value, digestibility and delicious 
taste are combined in one inexpensive food—that’s 
good news! 


Cocomalt mixed with milk is not only so delicious that 
it tempts the appetite, but prepared as directed, # has 
almost twice the caloric value of plain milk. 


Cocomalt comes in powder form, easy to mix with milk 
—equally delicious served HOT or COLD. It provides 
extra proteins, carbohydrates and minerals (calcium and 
phosphorus). It is rich in Vitamin D, containing not less 
than 30 Steenbock (300 ADMA) units per ounce—the 
amount used to make one drink. It is. licensed by the 
Wisconsin University Alumni Research Foundation. 


Because of its rich Vitamin D content, plus its rich 
calcium and phosphorus content, Cocomalet is especially val- 
uable in the dietary of expectant and nursing mothers. 


Cocomalt is accepted by the Committee on Foods of The 
American Medical Association. It is composed of sucrose, 
skim milk, selected cocoa, barley malt extract, flavoring and 
added Vitamin D. Sold at grocery and good drug stores 
in ¥%4-lb. and 1-lb. air-tight cans; also in 5-lb. 
cans for hospital use at a special price. 


Ry 


AMERICAN 
MEDICAL 


FREE: We will be glad to send you a trial-size See 
can of Cocomalt. Please mail this coupon. 





R. B. Davis Co., Dept. 29C, Hoboken, N. J. 


Please send me, without charge, a trial-size can of 
Cocomalt. 


Pa UNE IRTP el ne ne Re Oe a ES A ea EO 
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THESE tags guide your students 
to dependable merchandise of 

balanced value, fully tested and ap- 
proved by famous laboratories for 
superior quality, fast colors and 
complete shrinkage . . . Sanforized- 
shrunk, Sanforizing is the patented 
controlled process for shrinking 
cotton and linen fabrics completely 
and permanently. 

Tag No. 1-—On dresses styled by 

Storyk, tested and guaranteed as adver- 

tised in Good Housekeeping. 

Tag No. 2—On dresses made of Mc- 

Bratney linen, tested and approved by 

American Institute of Laundering. 

Tag No. 3—-On dresses made of Fuller- 

Fit Fabric, tested and approved by the 

American Institute of Laundering. 


NOTE: Fuller-Fit Fabrics and 
McBratney’s linens are also avail- 
able by the yard. 


Write for “Meet Sanforized-shrunk” 
a readable little folder that explains 
the process and its application to 
merchandise. 


SANFORIZED PROCESS OF 
CONTROLLED SHRINKACE 
Cheett. Peabody ¢ Co, luc, Patentees 
40 WORTH STREET* NEW YORK CITY 


1934, Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc., 
roy, N. Y. 


Copyright, 











PRACTICAL DRESS DESIGN 


A Laboratory Manual in Fitting 
and Free-hand Pattern Making by 
Mabel D. Erwin, Professor of Clothing 
and Textiles, Texas Technological 
College, Lubbock, Texas. Price $3.00 


UNIVERSITY LITHO PUBLISHERS 
Norman Oklahoma 








SEWING ROOM 
SUPPLIES 


Pinking Machines 

reads Needles 
Dress Forme and Skirt Gauges 
Pins and Many 








$550 


Complete Other Items 
with 
Cutter Send fer Circular and Price Liss 


BREWER SEWING 
300 W. Adams St. 


SUPPLIES CO. 
Chicago, Ill. 











School Lunches in 
Great Britain 
(Continued from page 81) 
ard diets worked out for the Ministry of 
Health by an advisory committee on nu- 
trition. This committee consists of a nu- 
trition research worker, a practical cook- 
ery expert, a physiologist, and an experi- 

enced medical officer of health. 

The report says that the preparation of 
food at the central kitchen is the method 
most generally adopted, and by far the 
most economical. 

The central kitchen at Glasgow supplies 
food for needy children attending forty- 
eight centers, and special schools for 
physically or mentally defective children 


| at twenty-six centers. 


This kitchen, which cooks for some 10,- 


| 000 children every day, has a paid staff 


| hot for twenty-four hours. 


of one superintendent, one assistant su- 
perintendent, one male cook and one as- 
sistant male cook, one assistant female 
cook, one female storekeeper, one fire- 
man for the boilers, eleven male and 
eighteen female kitchen workers. 

The preparation of breakfasts and din- 
ners begins about 4.30 a. m. and the food 
is distributed in large heat-retaining re- 
ceptacles made of two layers of metal 
separated by asbestos, which keep food 
Some cities 


| have special trucks for distributing the 


food, but in others private milk trucks 
contract to do this in their slack hours, 


| or the buses which take defective children 
| to and from school are used for this pur- 


pose during the day. Dishes are some- 


times washed at the dining centers, but 


| more generally are collected and brought 
' . 

| back to the central kitchen, where mod- 
| . ° ° ° . 

| ern dishwashing machinery is installed. 


| unobtrusive, 


Indian Pottery 
(Continued from page 79) 


sign is carried out in a dull black are 
equally satisfactory away from their na- 
tive surroundings, as the shapes and de- 
signs go well with any type of furnish- 
ings. When black pottery is featured in 
a room a piece or two of Acoma or Hopi 
will combine successfully. A vase of 
glossy black in a suitable shape makes an 
excellent lamp base. 

When Indian rugs are used in a room 
a few pieces of plain pottery will be found 
vastly better than those decorated in 
elaborate designs. Acoma and Hopi pot- 
tery need to be used with much discretion. 
They are at their best with rugs that are 
either those in grays or 


| browns, with designs in similar colorings, 


or those consisting of small all-over pat- 
terns, striped effects, or small, well- 
spaced units. The success of an Acoma or 
Hopi piece in a room depends much on 
the background against which it is placed, 
and its proximity to other articles. These 


| types go well with the glossy black of San 


Ildefonso or Santa Clara. They live well 
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also with accessories of wrought iron, 
brass or copper, especially candle holders 
of primitive shape, and with some of the 
Mexican glassware, but they are distinctly 
out of key with handsome silver, glazed 
china, and elaborate crystal. 

In teaching house furnishing a half 
dozen pieces of Indian pottery, and a few 
rugs will open the way and provide splen- 
did material for class discussion. The 
planning of a room with these articles 
used as a keynote for the color scheme 
and general furnishings would make an 
excellent class problem. 


Guides in Food Buying 
(Continued from page 72) 


7 Food Values 
Helpful material displayed in connection 
with the nutrition exhibit. 
8 Sanitary Conditions 

High standards of sanitation emphasized 

in biological science exhibit. 

This article was written with the 
thought in mind of its possible usefulness 
as a “working plan” for those wishing to 
solve a similar problem. Elaboration of 
any of the various “headings” or the an- 
swering of questions in regard to any part 
of the exhibit, will be taken care of with 
pleasure by the writer if addressed care 
of Practical Home Economics. 

Careful ordering of supplies and often 
personal selection are necessary to secure 
the illustrations desired. An exhibit of 
this kind cannot be attempted without the 
invaluable cooperation of the “butcher, the 
baker and the candlestick maker.” How- 
ever, foods were not solicited as gifts 
from the tradesmen. They were pur- 
chased outright, with the exception of a 
few new foods not on the general market 
as yet. Through consulting the pages of 
the Food Industries Magazine, McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Company, 420 West 42nd 
St., New York City, advance information 
was obtained on several products. 

The responsibility rested with the stu- 
dent guides in making clear points not 
self evident to the general public. This 
personal contact with the visitor is quite 
essential as contributing toward making 
the exhibit meaningful to both guest and 
guide. Animated discussion of legisla- 
tive rulings (present and future), grad- 
ing, and the value of certain products, 
with frank airing of differences of 
opinion was a result of the personally 
conducted tour of the exhibit, There 
were a number of guests who made valu- 
able contributions. 


Other illustrations will suggest them- 
selves than those mentioned under all of 
the headings with the exception of the 
topic “Grading.” Information for the 
benefit of the buyer of food in small 
quantities is distressingly limited. The 
exhibit will render a true service if the 
scarcity of this kind of information is 
brought to the attention of the public. 




















THE STOUT 
INSTITUTE 


SUMMER SESSION SIX WEEKS 
June 18, to July 27, 1934 





New social frontiers bring new responsibilities, new prob- 
lems, and new opportunities. 

The summer session at The Stout Institute is an opportunity to 
keep pace with new educational challenges. New courses in Con- 
temporary Civilization, Leisure Time Home Craft, Industrial Me- 
chanics, General Drawing, Visual Education, Theory and Or- 
ganization of the General Shop, etc., to meet demands in 

Aputt Epucation— ConsumMER PREPARATION— 

EpucaTionaL Provision ror Att Unper 18 Years or AcE— 

Practica, Arts IN GENERAL EpucATION— 

Basic courses in Home Economics, Industrial Arts, Vocational 
Education, English, Science, Social Science, Athletic Coaching. 

Summer Session courses carry the same credit as regular 
session courses. All courses lead to the Bachelor of Science 
degree. The regular program schedule is supplemented by a 
fine list of special speakers and conference leaders. 

Located 60 miles east of the Twin Cities in the hills of 
Northwestern Wisconsin, within short driving distance of the 
far famed North Woods country, the surroundings are espe- 
cially conducive to the combining of recreational with pro- 
fessional activities. Attractive, conveniently located college 
camp colony, Living and other expenses very reasonabie. 

For special bulletin of the summer session, address 


Director of Summer Session 








THE STOUT INSTITUTE 
Menomonie Wisconsin 








E. PRITCHARD 


Packer and Manufacturer of the Finest 


“EDDYS” 


BRAND 


Canned Food, Jellies, Preserves, 
Plum Pudding, Sauces, 
Table Delicacies 











and 


PRIDE OF THE FARM 
TOMATO CATSUP 


331 Spring Street, New York City 


Bridgeton New Jersey 




















Ie 
from food 


we must cnfoy it! 


And to enjoy food, it must be properly 
seasoned. 


Leading dietitians and physiologists 
agree on the vital importance which 
seasoning plays in stimulating the di- 
gestive juices so that better assimila- 
tion results. Because Lea & Perrins 
Sauce enhances the natural flavor of 
foods, it helps give taste-variety and 
prevents unappetizing sameness. 


To home economics teachers and lec- 
turers, we will be glad to send 50-page 
cook book and leaflets with tempting 
new recipes and suggestions for mak- 
ing every-day meals more appealing. 


LET US SEND YOU FREE 


1 full-sized bottle of Lea & Perrins Sauce for class- 


room or lecture use. 50-page 
recipe book—“Success in Season- 
ing.” Recipe leaflets for class 
notebook use—in any quantity up 
to fifty. No obligation—just fill 
in the coupon. 








LEA & PERRINS, INC., Dept. 133, 
241 West St., N. Y. 

Please send me, free, the following. 
(Check the items you wish) 
[] Full-sized bottle Lea & Perrins. 


C1) “Success In Seasoning’’ containing 
140 recipes. 


[) (Fill in quantity desired) Recipe 
leaflets for class notebooks. 
Wetne' oacccs bibigicweedinwane 


Address ...... 














LEA & PERRINS 
SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 
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EDUCATIONAL HELPS 


This material is of unusual value for 
your classroom work 





For Cookery Classes 


The “Manual of Cookery” has 12 sec- 
tions, each devoted to a particular phase 
of cooking. It outlines fundamental 
cooking principles and is written in a 
style which makes it an excellent text- 
book for cookery classes. One manual, 
for instance, contains a number of 
recipes suitable for wholesome school 
luncheons. 

A copy of the Manual will be sent free 
to any teacher of Home Economics. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 
Educational Dept.—PH-334 


Gwynne Bldg. Cincinnati, Ohio 


About Eggs and Poultry 


The story of marketing eggs and poul- 
try, information regarding their food 
value and factors to be considered in 
their selection and oe ge have 
been assembled into bulletin form for 
use as reference material. Titles in- 
clude psi In An Egg? The Na- 
tion’s E Supply, Keeping Good Eggs 
Good, Bose Fried Chicken, Roast 
Chicken, Turkey Talk, Poaching Eggs. 


Department of Foods and Nutrition 


INSTITUTE OF AMERICAN 
POULTRY INDUSTRIES 


110 North Franklin St. Chicago, IIl. 





Campfire Marshmallow 
Quantity Recipes 


Money-Saving Hints 


FREE to the cafeteria and lunch room 
manager. 

FREE Marshmallow Educational Set to 
the Home Economics Teacher. 


Send requests to 
Marcia Camp 
ANGELUS—CAMPFIRE COMPANY 
Chicago, Lilinois 


On Home Decoration 


“The Guide Book of Painting and Var- 
nishing’’—88 colorfully illustrated pages. 
Ways to make homes beautiful with 
paint, varnish, enamel and lacquer. 
“Color Magic’ ’—16 easy-to-read articles 
on interior and exterior decoration. 
“The House That Had Its Face Lifted’ 
—15 interesting stories of Mrs. Ruther- 
ford’s roomers and their adventures in 
renovizing. Send requests to 


SAVE THE SURFACE CAMPAIGN 
Department L 
2201 New York Ave., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 





A Series of Lesson Plans 


Valuable to both teachers and students. 
Teachers’ Outline for a Domestic 
Science Course and Lesson Plans. Learn 
about baking and from Davis Baking 
Powder, what a good baking powder 
really is. 


Home Economics Department 
R. B. DAVIS COMPANY 


38 Jackson Street Hoboken, N. J. 


Textile Helps 


Blanket Exhibit—raw and dyed cottons, 
yarns; fabric before and after napping; 
explanatory text. 50c 
Booklets on proper bedding sizes. Sam- 
ples of Indian Head Cloth and Percale, 
plain colors; Percale in prints. Swatches 
large enough to drape over shoulders to 
show effect of colors on complexion. 
43 fast colors, bias-cut, pinked, labeled, 
boxed. 

Cotton—From Seed to Cloth—two oe 
film, 16mm. and 35mm. Lent free ex- 
cept transportation charges. 


NASHUA MFG. CO. 
Box 1206 Boston, Mass. 





Free Literature 
and Cook Book 


An article reprinted from the American 
Journal of Physiology, “The Vitamin A 
and D Content of Some Margarines,” 
and a newly developed Cook Book full 
of many tested delicious recipes. Send 
requests to 


JOHN F. JELKE COMPANY 
Department A-3 
759 South Washtenaw Avenue 
Chicago Illinois 


Important to Sewing Teachers 


We have just completed three interest- 
ing and valuable teaching aids—a_book- 
let on HOW TO USE A PATTERN 
and another on MODERN METHODS 
OF FINISHING. Enclosed in the lat- 
ter is a pattern for a Doll’s Coat with 
a special Deltor that tells you how to 
turn it into valuable demonstrative ma- 
terial. 10c to cover postage will bring 
you all three. Write today to 


BUTTERICK 
EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 


161 Sixth Avenue New York City 








“The Art of Table Setting” 


Home Economics Teachers will find this 
informative booklet by Lillian M. Gunn 
extremely helpful. hird edition now 
available for 25c in coin or stamps from 
THE GORHAM COMPANY 
America’s Leading Silversmiths 
Providence, R. I 


“The Crowd Comes to Our 
House” 

This booklet on home entertaining with 
party menus by Grace Higgins is avail- 
able for 10c from Gorham’s affiliated 
Company. 

THE ALVIN a | thong ae ata 

Elmwood, Providence, R. 





Mothercraft Course of Study 
A comprehensive course for anyone de- 
siring intimate knowledge of mothers, 
mother problems, and babies. $3.50 


Demonstration Outfits 


Garments for demonstrating dressing 
baby without pins and buttons or - 
Toddler in Self-Help Undies. $2.5 


Teaching Booklets 


Baby’s Outfit—Birth to Two Years. 
The Toddler—Two to Six Years. 
Authoritative booklets on child care. 
Single copies free. 


EARNSHAW KNITTING COMPANY 
Newton, Massachusetts 
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Vocational Home Economics 
for Relief 


(Continued from page 70) 


you since they are outstanding in relief 
work in our State. 

In the cities where city supervisors are 
recognized leaders in home economics 
education, cooperation of the public school 
work with relief is well established. 

On the other hand, relief programs in 
counties have proceeded without the par- 
ticipation of the home economics teach- 
ers. Lack of county leadership among 
this group was apparently the cause. 
Therefore, county leaders of home eco- 
nomics teachers were appointed in the 
fifty-eight counties of the State. This 
has led to interesting results ranging from 
the formation of county councils of so- 
cial and educational agencies to the sup- 
planting of actual life situations in the 
class room for the former artificial situa- 
tions created by the teachers. With this 
plan in operation the teacher of home 
economics in the small town and rural 
school shares in community relief pro- 
grams. 

The second day-school project that is 
of note in the relief program in our state 
is the school lunch. Sales in school cafe- 
terias have fallen off in large amounts. 
Realizing the need for a hot dish in 
schools where large numbers of children 
come to school on a school bus, some of 
the home economics teachers have made 
plans to take food instead of money for 
the hot lunch. One school feeds this 
group every day and many other schools 
have increased their sales by this method 
to an amazing degree. 

It has also been possible by having co- 
operative lunches to reduce the cost of 
the food, bringing it within the reach of 
many heretofore unserved. One teacher 
wrote in last week “I have organized the 
cooperative lunch plan and am giving the 
children a hot dish for two cents, taking 
farm produce in return. I am delighted 
with the results. Now we are feeding 250 
children who come in on buses instead 
of 100.” 

I have scarcely mentioned the many 
ways in which our home economics de- 
partments are cooperating with commun- 
ity relief projects, in cutting and making 
garments, preparing and serving lunches 
to children from needy families, suggest- 
ing menus, testing recipes, etc. 

There is little question today of the 
value of home economics in relief pro- 
grams. Home economics has come out of 
its book covers to take a place in life 
situations. Our part now is to keep func- 
tioning not only on the school programs 
but also on community programs as well. 
To have the school homemaking center 
the counciling center for the homemaking 
problems in the community is an idea we 
can well hold for future achievement. 


















5 or more, 30¢ ea.; 
40¢ oa.; sterling, 45c ea. Sterling 
silver rings as shown, | or more, 
$1.50 ea. 





Write For FREE Catalogue 


METAL ARTS COMPANY, 
Factory 57, 


INC, 
Rochester, N.Y. 











Burnett’s Pure Extracts 


NOW in a sturdy, amber, light-protect- 
ing bottle. 


JOSEPH BURNETT COMPANY 
437 D Street Boston, Mass. 








Write ror FREE 
cereal recipes and menu 
suggestions 
Home Economics Department A-3 


Kellogg Company, Battle Creek, Mich, 








HEIGHT AND WEIGHT CHARTS 


An approved chart for boys and girls 
showing weights for different ages and 
heights. A copy should be in every 
child’s hands to show them the im- 
portance of proper nutrition. 5 cents 
a copy. In lots of 10 or more, 2 cents 
each. ‘ 

PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


468 Fourth Ave. New York 











SYRACUSE CHINA 
Product of Onondaga Potteries 
Potters to the American People 
Since 1870 
Syracuse China is American China 
Made by American workers 


LEARN T0 
TRON sc” 


speedily 
Here's that modern way to hot 








happily 
TRY 


starch without mixing, boiling THIS 
and bother as with lump starch. F 2 S 
Makes starching easy. Makes 









ironing easy. Restores elastic- 
ity and that soft charm of new- 
ness. No sticking. No scorch- 
ing. Your iron fairly glides. A 
wonderful invention. This free 
test convinces. Send for sample. 


THANK YOU-.------- — 


| THE HUBINGER CO., No. 818, KEOKUK, IOWA | 











! Your free sample, please, and ‘That Wonderful 4 

| Way to Hot Starch,” also ‘‘An Expert Teaches 4 

j Curtain Making.” 1 

1 

b contac a 

! ! 

hae oe nent EPmagen per) oe wees 

’ material for class rie fas request. ! 
sisi acne ahead sa etidiadete nec 
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A Help in Time of Need 


By Mary Britzman 


teachers at the Morey Junior High 
building in Denver last autumn it was 
suggested that they visit the homes of 
their pupils in order to discover the con- 
ditions from which the students come. I 
came back to Longmont from the meet- 
ing resolving to carry out the suggestion. 

Consequently I started out to make 
calls the following week and found that 
it was a very interesting experience. 
But I wish to tell you of one valuable 
outcome of those visits. In many in- 
stances the mothers told me they thought 
that the children were very fortunate in- 
deed to get to learn about clothing and 
sewing, and expressed regret that they 
did not have that opportunity when they 
were in school. That gave me an idea. 
Why not have a class for the mothers? 
Of course, it would mean extra time and 
work on my part, but if I could be of 
help to people in these difficult times, I 
would not mind the extra work. I 
asked my principal if I could have the 
time after classes were over for this 
work. He was glad to cooperate with me 
and we sent out notices that there would 
be a class in sewing for adults, which 
would meet every Tuesday from three to 
five P. M. 

Most of the problems the women bring 


|are problems involving the making over 


coats 
not 


of garments—making children’s 
from old coats, etc. They all do 
come every week but only when they want 
help with some garment. Some come 
about once a month while others come 
more often, and still others just once or 
twice. The ones that seem the most 
vitally interested in the class are the girls | 
who have either not finished high school | 
or those who have graduated but had not | 
had any of the clothing work while in| 
school. Many of them are working in 
homes of others. The ladies for whom 
they work have given the girls some of 
their old clothes and which they want to 
make over for themselves. 

I feel that the home economics depart- 
ment of the Longmont School is helping 
to meet the needs of the people in the 
community and is being of service to 
people who really need and appreciate help. 


NOTICE 


In the January of PRACTICAL 
Home Economics, we published a list of 
films related to home economics work. | 
Under the section “Health and Hygiene” | 
we listed a series of nine films as dis- | 
tributed by the Central Film Co. These 
films were made by the De Bry Co. and 
are distributed through the Motion Pic- | 
ture Bureau of the Y. M. C. A. at 347 | 


issue 





Madison Avenue, New York City. | 


At a meeting of the home economics 









4 Envelopes 
in the Improved Package 


You will like the improved package 
of Knox Sparkling Gelatine. Each of 
the four envelopes contains a quantity 
of gelatine ready-measured to make a 
| dessert, salad or main dish serving six 
| people—each envelope being equal in 
| jellying strength to a level tablespoon- 
ful of gelatine. For instance, this de- 
|licious Orange Chiffon Pie requires 
|only one envelope. The other three 
‘envelopes will make 3 other dishes. 
| (If you should still be using our old 
| package which contains two envelopes 
of gelatine, then substitute one level 
tablespoonful of Knox Gelatine for 
the one envelope called for by the 
|tecipe given below.) Have your class 
|make Orange Chiffon Pie next week. 
They will like it—you will like it. 


ORANGE CHIFFON PIE 


(1—9” Pie—uses only 1/4 package) 
1 envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine 
|lcup sugar 1 tablespoonful lemon juice 
|1 tablespoonful grated orange rind 
14, cup cold water \/, teaspoonful salt 
14 cup orange juice 4 eggs 


Add one-half cup sugar, 
lemon juice, and salt to beaten egg yolks 
and cook over boiling water mal @ cus- 
tard consistency. Pour ¢old water in bowl 
and sprinkle gelatine on top of water. Add 
to hot custard and stir until dissolved. Add 
grated orange rind. Cool. When mixture 
begins to thicken, fold in stiffly beaten egg 
whites to which the other one-half cup 
sugar has been added. Fill baked pie shell 
and chill. Just before serving, spread over 
pie a thin layer of whipped cream. 





orange juice, 





Note: Domestic Science teachers may have 
enough Knox Gelatine and literature for 
use in their classes if they will write stating 
quantity wanted and when needed. 


KNOX « tHe 


veal GELATINE 


Knox GELATINE 
114 Knox Ave., Johnstown, N. Y. 
Please send me FREE Mrs. Knox’s New 














Book, ‘Desserts, Salads, Candies, and @ 7% 
Frozen Dishes’’, also ‘‘Food Economy’’, 
A valuable aid to saving food and money. 
Bcd tsesibin down crnshiantbatatmnibabansentaepipmiaaiinn 
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SEND YOUR ENROLLMENT 


IN AT ONCE 


| Every Home Economics Educator on our “live list” 
| » has received an enrollment blank for the season 1933- 
34. If you have neglected to send yours in by now, 
attend to it at once so as to be sure to receive the 


first 
ILLUSTRATIVE MATERIAL 


that will be sent out in September, without cost, 
consisting of Educational Samples, Charts and in- 
structive literature, regarding high grade, usable 
products as well as our monthly publication the | 


HOME MAKERS BULLETIN 


which we publish to assist Home Economics Edu- 
cators. 


If you have failed to receive an enrollment blank, 
or have mislaid the one we sent you, write us and we 
will send one at once. 


HOME MAKERS EDUCATIONAL SERVICE | 
FREEPORT NEW YORK 

















A UNIT IN FOODS 
FOR SIXTY-MINUTE PERIODS 


By 
Marcia E. Turner 


Associate Professor 
Home Economics Education 
lowa State College 


This bulletin presents a helpful solution to 
a difficult problem. 50c a copy. 


Miss Turner has been working with one- 
hour periods in high school classes, and those 
of you who have found practical aid in the 
articles she has written for Practical Home 
Economics will be doubly glad of this new 
bulletin. In it she discusses the problems of 
time-management and gives lesson outlines for 
a complete unit in meal planning and prepara- 
tion for one hour home economics classes. 


See coupon below 


































For Your Use—-Or For 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


Devoted entirely to the teaching of Home 
Economics in all its branches and to School 
Lunchroom Management. Practical Home 
Economics is an invaluable help in bring- 
ing out new angles to the ‘same old 
subjects.’’ Vital information presented in 
a very interesting way. $2.00 a year 


Practical Home Economics 


Fa ttw bdbandwac sank for which send 


A UNIT IN FOODS FOR SIXTY-MINUTE PERIODS 
wie ean copies 50 cents per copy 


Enclosed please find 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS for 
One year $2.00 


MORE PLAYS WITH A PURPOSE 


(Eleven plays) $1.50 per copy 








ee ee es ae: sume 


468 Fourth Avenue 


THE Use Or A FRIEND 


MORE PLAYS WITH A PURPOSE 
A play is a great help in dramatizing home 
economics. Many teachers have found our 


latest book helpful in stimulating interest 
and driving home lessons. 


“More Plays With a Purpose” contains 11 
plays, suitable for older students, which 
dramatize the principles covered in Home 
Economics class work. $1.50 a copy 


ee ee ey 











PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 





